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Artic te I. 


Elements of Criticifm. In Three Volumes. v0. 155. Millar. 
[ Continued.] : 


I N the preceding article we had occafion to admire the genius 

of this excellent writer ; we are now aftonifhed with the va- 
riety of his reading, the novelty of his refle&ions, and the pro- 
ptiety of his decifions. To refcue criticifm from the fhackles © 
of authority, fix its bafis on nature, and diftlofe thofe princi- 
ples which dught to govern tafte, by the ftriét laws of philofo~ 
phy, is an attempt that certainly merits the acknowledgments 
of the learned. ‘Lord Kaymis hath clearly demonftrated, to our 
apprehenfion, from a_ beautiful inveftigation of the paffions, 
what objeéts ‘will neceffarily ‘excite certain feelings and emo- 
tions; whence he deduces an infallible rule for judging of works 
of ‘art, by referring to the éffeéts they produce. By thefe 
means he hath ‘been enabled to point out a great variety of 
beauties and blémifhes, in the moft celebrated writers of an- 
cient and modern ages, which either paffed unnoticed, or were . 
mifunderftood by former critics. Hence he has united philofo- 
phy with tafte, exhibited a juft ftandard of fine compofition, 
and fhewn what is beautiful, fit, and becoming in the! arts, -with 
the fame precifion as if he had been treating of ethics. " His 
lordfhip begins the fecond volume with fome remarks on con- 
gruity and propriety, both which arife from the relations that 
conne& objects together. Among conneéted objets, we re- 
quire a degree of congruity proportioned to the degree of the 
relation. He very ingenioufly obferves, that although congruity 
is fo nearly allied to beauty, as to be deemed a fpecies of it, yet 
they differ fo effentially as never to coincide. Beauty, like co- 
lour, is placed ona fingle fubje&, congruity upon a plurality. 
A thing beautiful in itfelf may, with relation to other things, 
produce the ftrongeft fenfe of incongruity. He diftinguithes 
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‘between congruity and propriety, by calling the former the 
genus, of which the latter is a fpecies, explains their feveral 
qualities, as alfo their effects on the mind, by a variety of in- 
{tances. 

In the eleventh chapter, the author enquires into the origin 
and ,effeéts of dignity and meannefs, which he proves to be 
founded upon that natural fenfe implanted in the mind of man 
of his fuperiority over other beings ; a teh: which we ex- 
prefs by the term dignity. By this account, dignity and mean- 
nefs are a fpecies of propriety and impropriety ; whence it re- 
fults, that ‘the former is not a property of any difagreeable, 
nor the latter of any agreeable paffion. In the courfe of this 
enquiry his-lordfhip anfwers the queftion, why generofity aid 
courage are more valued, and beftow more dignity, than gaod- 
nature, or even juftice, though the latter contribute more to 
pubiic and private happinefs ? 

‘ Human virtues (fayshe) like other objeé&s, obtain a rank 

in our eftimation, not from their utility, which is a fubje& of 
reflection, but from the dire&t:impreflion they make on us. Juf- 
tice and good-ngture are a fort of negative virtues, that make 
no figure unlefs when they. are tranfgrefled. Courage and ge- 
nerofity producing elevated emotions, enliven greatly the fenfe 
of a man’s dignity, both in himfelf and in others; and for that 
reafon, courage and generofity. are in higher, regard than the 
other virtues mentioned, We defcribe them as grand and ele- 
vated, as of greater dignity, and more praife-worthy,’ 
_ The chapter on ridicule is replete with juft obfervation, and 
fine criticifm. . The diftin@ion,made between rifible and ridicus 
lous ebjects fets both ia a clear point of view ; the former pro- 
duceth an emotion of laughter:merely ; the latter being impro- 
per, as well as rifible,, produceth a mixt emotion of derifion 
and contempt, . The author’s,remarks, on. humour are not lefs 
juft, though fomewhat peculiar ; and his reflections on the long 
agitated queftion, whether ridicule be a jut teft of truth, de- 
ferve to be quoted. 

‘ The queftion. ftated in accurate terms fays he), i is, whe- 
ther the fenfe of ridicule be the proper teft for diftinguifhing 
ridiculous objeéts from thofe, thatare not fo? To anfwer this 
queftion with precifion, 1 muft premife, that ridicule is not a 
fubjeét of reafoning, but of fenfe or tafte. This being taken 
for granted, I proceed thus... No perfon doubts that our fenfe 
of beauty is the true teft of whatis beautiful, and our fenfe of 
grandeur, of what is great or fublime. Is it more doubtful 
whether our fenfe of ridicule be the true teft of what ts ridicu- 
lous? Itis not only the true teft, but indeed the only teft. 
For this is a fubje&t that comes not, more than beauty or gran- 


deur, under the province of reafon. If any fubjeét, by the in- 
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- fluence of fafhion of cuftom, have,acquired. a degreé*of vene- 
ration or efteem to which naturally: it is: not imtitled, what are 
the proper means for wiping off the artificial colouring, and 
difplaying the fubje& in its true light? Reafoning, as obferv- 
ed, cannot be applied. And. therefore the only-means is to 
judge by tafte. ‘Fhe teft of ridicule which feparates it from its 
artificial conne@tions, expofes it naked with’ all its native im- 
proprieties. 

‘But it is urged, that the graveft and’ moft ferious matters may 
be fet in a ridiculous light. Hardly fo; for where an obje& is 
neither rifible nor improper, it lies not open in any quarter to 
an attack from ridicule. But fuppofing the faét, 1 forefee not 
any harmful confequence. By the fame fort of reafoning, a 
talent for wit ought to be condemned, becaufe it may be em- 
ployed to burlefque a great and lofty fubje&. Such irregular 
ufe made of a talent for wit or ridicule, cannot long impofe 
upon mankind. It cannot ftand the teft of correé and delicate 
tafte ; and truth will at laft prevail even with the vulgar. To 
condemn a talent for ridicule becaufe it may be perverted to 
wrong purpofes, is not a lictle ridiculous. Could one forbear 
to fmile, if a talent for reafoning were condemned becaufe it 
alfo may be perverted? And yet the conclufion in the latter 
cafe would be not lefs juft than in the former ; perhaps more 
juft; ‘for novtalent is fo often perverted as that of reafon.’ 

Lord Kaymis examines wit in three different points of view, 
either as it confifts in exciting ludicrous tmages, in making lu- 
dicrous combinations of things that bavecfearce any natural 
relation,'or as it .refides in the expréffion:merely. The two 
former‘confiit in the thought, and are the’ more genuine wit, 
though fometimes difgufting, when introduced into ferious com- 
pofitions, which admit neither of ludicrous: images, nor ludi- 
ctous combinations. »Here is one initance from Shakefjpear, 
of a ludicrous image. Falttaff fays, fpeaking of his taking 
Sir John Colevile of the Dale, : 

‘ Here he is, and here I yield him.; and I befeech your grace, 
let it be book’d with the reft of this day’s deeds; or, by the Lord, 
1 will have it in a particular ballad elfe, with mine own picture 
on the top of it, Colevile kiffing my foot: to the which courfe, 
if I beinforc’d, if you do not all fhew like gilt twopences to me ; 
and I, in the clear fky of fame, o’er-fhine you as much as the 
full moon doth the cinders of the élement, which’ fhew like 
pins’ heads to her; believe not the word of thenoble. There- 
fore let me have right, and let defert mount.’ ‘ 

The other branch of wit in the thought, he traces through 
various ramifications. 1ft. Where fanciful ‘caufes are affigned 


that have no relation to the effect. 
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‘ The trenchant blade, toledo trufty, 
For want of fighting was grown rufty, 
And ate into itfelf, for lack 
Of fome body to hew and hack. ‘ 
The peaceful fcabbard where it dwelt, | 
The rancor of its edge had felt : 
For of the lower end two handful, 
It had devoured, ’twas fo manful; 
And fo much fcorn’d to lurk in cafe, 
As if it durft not fhew its face.’ 


2dly. Where a kind of fanciful reafoning takes place, as 
* Pédro. Will you have me, lady ? 
* Beatrice. No, my lord, unlefs I might have another for work- 
ing days. Your grace is too coftly to wear every day.” 
3dly. Where there is a ludicrous junétion of {mall things with 
great, as if they were of equal importance. 
* One {peaks the glory of the Britifth queen, 
And one defcribes a charming Indian {creen.” 


4thly. Where there is a junétion of things apparently oppo- 
fite, as—‘{ would have given her a coal-pit. to keep her im 
clean linen; and her finger fhould have fparkled with one hun- 
dred of my richeft acres.’ 

sthly. Where premiffes promife much and perform nothing— 
* With a good leg anda good foot, uncle, and money enough 
in his purfe, fuch a man would win any woman ia the world, if 
he could get her good will.’ 

In the fame manner he treats verbal wit, or wit in the ex- 
preffion, under a variety of different heads, aHowing it only a 
fecondary place, rejecting it in ferious eompofition, and fhew- 
yg how faulty fome of the beft writers have been in this parti- 
cular. Mr. Pope admits the following line into his elegy to 
the memory of an unfortunate lady : 


¢ Cold is that breaft which warm’d the world before.’ 


In the next chapter, which treats of cuftom and habit, ous 
author obferves, that thefe have fuch an influence upon many of 
our feelings, that we muft attend to their operations, if we 
would become acquainted with human nature. We could with 
he had undertaken the analyfis he recommends, as we fear the 
fubjeé will hardly ever fall into better hands. ‘The diftin€ion 
he makes is nice, and fhews how elofely his lordthip hath at- 
tended to the meaning of words, in which he is remarkably ac- 
curate through the whole courfe of his theory, Cuftom he 
refers to the aétion, babit to the aétor: by the former is meant 
a reiteration of the fame act ; by the latter, the effect that cuf- 


tom hason the mind or body. It is a kind of paradox, that 
man, 
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tan, as @ fenfible being, fhould be in a hig h degree affe&ed | 
with novelty, and yet equally affeéted with ahah 3 yet our 
author juftly obferves, that thefe frequently take place, not only. 
in the fame perfon, but even with relation to the fame fubje@.. 
When new it is enchanting ; familiarity renders it indifferent ; 
and cuftom, after a longer familiarity, renders it again defire- 
able. We could wifh his lordhhip had condefcended to give 
us a folution of fo curious a problem ; but he contents himfelf 
with faéts, which rather prove the truth of his remark, than ac- 
count for it. Another obfervation made by lord Kaymis, is no. 
Jefs curious. ‘ To introduce a habit, frequency of atts is 
not alone fufficient: length of time is alfo neceflary. The 
quickeit fucceffion of aéts in a fhort time, is,not fufficient ; nor 
a flow fucceffion in the longeft time. The effe& muft be pro- 
duced by a moderate foft action, anda long feries of eafy touches 
removed from each other by fhort intervals. Nor are thefe fuf- 
ficient without regularity in the time, place, and other circum- 
{tances of the aétion.? What a narrow infpection has this in- 
genious writer into human nature! As it would not be poflible 
for us to favour our readers with the infinity of pretty remarks. 
diffufed through every part of this chapter, we muft refer them 
to the work itfelf, in the perufal of which they will find the 
moft rational and elegant entertainment, united with folid in- 
ftru&tion and improvement ; but we cannot quit the fubje& 
without taking notice of one obfervation, peculiarly ingenious. 
It refpeéts the gradual changes that are made in forming ha- 
hits. ‘ Moderate pleafures (fays our author) are augmented 
gradually by reiteration, till] they beceme habitual ; and then 
they are at their height : but they are not long ftationary; for 
from that point they gradually decline till they vanith altoge- 
ther. The pain occafioned by the want of gratification runs a 
very different courfe, This pain encreafes uniformly, and at 
Jaft becomes extreme, when the pleafure of gratification is re- 
duced to nothing.’ A little after lord Kaymis confeffes that 
the efficient caufe of the. power of cuftom over men has 
eluded his keeneft fearch, but he is extremely full and ex- 
plicit with refpe&t to the final caufe. ‘Towards the clofe 
of the chapter he examines the. authority which cuftom ought 
to have over our tafte in the fine arts ; and endeavours to efta- 
blith a ftandard, for judging how far the lawful authority of 
cuftom may be extended, and within what limits it ought to be 
confined. The fubjeét is illuftrated by thefe curious critical re- 


‘ goarks. 





* Human facrifices, the cruelleft effect of blind and groveling 
fuperftition, wore gradually out, of ufe by the prevalence of rea- 
fon and humanity. In the days of Sophocles and Eusipides, 
the traces of this favage prattice were ftill recent; and the . 
Athenians, through the prevalence of cuftom, could wine 
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difguft fuffer kuman facrifices to be reprefented in their theatre. 
The Iphigenia of Euripides is a proof of this-faét. But a hu- 
man facrifice, being altogether inconfiftent with modern man- 
ners, as producing horror inftead of pity, ‘cannot with ‘any pro- 
priety be introduced upon a modern ftage. _ I muft therefore 
condemn the Iphigenia of Racine, which, inftead of the tender 
and fympathetic paflions, fubftirutes difguft and horror. But 
this is not all. Another obje&tion occurs againft every fable 
that deviates fo remarkably from imptoved notions and fenti- 
ments. If it fhould even command our belief, by the autho- 
rity of genuine hiftory, its fi€titious and unratural appearance, 
however, would prevent ‘its taking fuch hold of the mind as to 
produce a perception of reality. A human facrifice is fo unna- 
tural, and to us foimprobable, that few will be affected with the 
reception of it more than witha fairy tale. Fhe objeétion firft 
mentioned ftrikes alfo againft the Phedra of this-author. The 
queen’s paflion for her ftepfon being unnatural, and beyond all 
bounds, creates averfion and horror rather than compaffion. “Fhe 
author in his preface obferves, that the queen’s paflion, however 
unnatural, was the effect: of deftiny and the wrath of the gods ; 
and he puts the fame excufe in her own mouth. But what is 
the wrath of a heathen god to us Chriftians ?) We acknowledge 
no deftiny in paffion; and if love be unnatural, it never can be 
relifhed. A fuppofition, likewhat our author lays hold of, may 
poffibly cover flight improprieties ; but it will never engage our 
fympathy for what appears to us frantic or extravagant. 

‘ Ne‘ther can] relifh the cataftrophe of thistragedy. Aman 
of tafte may perufe, without difguft, a Grecian performance 
defcribing a fea-monfter fent by Neptune to deftroy Hippoly- 
tus. He confiders, that fucha ftory might agree with the reli- 
gious creed of Greece; and, entering into ancient opinions, 
may be pleafed with the fiory, as what probably had a ftrong 
effe& upon a Grecian audience. But he cannot have the fame 
indulgence for fuch a reprefentation upon a modern ftage ; for 
no ftory which carries a violent air of fiion, can ever move us 
in any confiderable degree. 

‘In the Ccéphores of Efchylus, Oreftes is made to fay, that he 
was commanded by Apollo to avenge his father’s murder ; ‘and 
yet if he obeyed, that he was to be delivered to the furies, or 
be ftruck with fome horrible malady. The tragedy accordingly 
concludes with a chorus, deploring the fate of Oreftes, obliged 
to take vengeance againft.a mother, and involved thereby in a 
crime aguinft his will, It is impoffible for any man at prefent 
to accommodate his mind to opinions fo irrational and abfurd, 
which muft difguft him in perufing even a Grecian ftory. A- 
mong the Greeks again, grofly fuperftitious, it was a common 
opinion, that the report of a man’s death was a prefage of his 
death ; and Oreftes, in the firit a&t of Era, {preading a report 
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of his own death in order to blind his mother and her adulterer, 
is even in this cafe affe&ted with the prefage. Such imbecility 
can never find grace with a modern audience. It may:indeed 
produce fome degree of compaffion for a people afflicted to fuch 
a degree with abfurd terrors, fimilar to what is felt in perufing 
a defcription of the Hottentotes : but manners of this kind will 
not intereft our affections, nor excite any degree of focial con- 
cern.’ | 

The next chapter on the external figns of emotions and paf- 
fions; teems with accurate and ingenious refletions; Our au- 
thor takes notice of the intimate connection between the mind 
and body that mutually influence each other. Every paffion has 
its correfpondent fign, and is difcoverable on an external ap- 
pearance peculiar to itfelf. The expreflions form a language 
underftood by all, without trouble or experience, by the young 
as well as the old, by the ignorant as well as the learned, though 
ftudy and obfervation may greatly improve us in decyphering 
the weaker, compound, and lefs intelligible figns of emotions. 
He obferves, that the external figns are of two kinds, voluntary 
and involuntary. Words are arbitrary figns; yet the manner 
of employing them is not altogether arbitrary, each paffion 
having by nature peculiar tones and expreflions. The unpre- 
meditated tones of admiration are nearly the fame in all men, 
as alfo of compaffion, refentment, and defpair, The author 
takes notice, that the chief talent of a fine writer is a ready 
command of the expreffions that nature dictates to every man, 
when any vivid emotion ftruggles for utterance ; -and that 
the chief talent of a fine reader is a ready command of. 
the tones fuited to thefe expreffions. Dramatic writers, in 
particular, ought to be perfe&ly acquainted with this natural 
manner of exprefling paflion; and in giving the . fuitable 
tone confifts great part of the propriety of an aétor.. The other 
kind of voluntary figns comprehends certain attitudes and gef- 
tures, that accompany certain emotions with a furprifing uni- 
formity, and remarkable refemblance to the producing paflions.. 
Joy, an elevating paffion, is expreffed by leaping, dancing, or: 
fome elevation of the body. It is the fame with pride, mag- 
nanimity, courage, and the whole tribe of elevating paffions. 
Grief, on the contrary, which depreffes the mind,- is exprefled » 
fignifieantly by a fimilar depreffion of the body. “Hence, to de, 
ca/? down is acommon phrate, fignifying to be grieved or difpi-% 
rited, It is very juftly: obferved that fome paflions, when ata 
certain height, impel us fo ftrongly to-vent them-in words, that 
we {peak with an audible-voice, even where there «is; ngne,.to,; 
tiften. > It is this circumftance in paflion that juftifies foliloquies, 
and proves them to be natural, notwithftanding. the. critics in 
general have determined otherwife, and the poets'have excufed 


themfelves for this practice, by pleading neceflity. As to the 
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involantary figns, all of which are natural, they ate either pes 
culiar to one paffion, or common to many. Violent paffions 
have a peculiar expreffion, and pleafant lefs vivid emotions 
one common expreflion : yet, contrary to our author’s theory, 
we believe it will be impoffible always to diftinguifh the figns 
of the more violent-paflions. ‘Thus anger and revenge fhew 
themfelves in nearly the fame expreffion ; or at leaft the varia- 
tions depend rather on the difference of conftitutions than of the 
emotions. Of thofe involuntary figns difplayed upon the coun- 
tenance, fome make their appearance occafionally with the 
emotions that produce them, and vanifh with the emotions : 
others are gradually formed by fome violent paffion often re- 
curring; and becoming permanent figns of this prevailing paf- 
fion, ferve to denote the temper or difpofition. When the au- 
thor examines the effeéts produced upon a fpectator by external 
figns of paffion, he evinces how diligently he has watched human 
nature in every circumftance. He obferves that this kind of know- 
ledge is ufeful to writers who meddle with the pathetic, and in- 
difpenfible in hiftory painters. Every paffion, or clafs of paffions, 
having its peculiar figns, which make certain imprefhons on the 
{pectators ; it is natural that pleafant paffions fhould exprefs 
themfelves by agreeable figns, and painful paffions by figns that 
appear difagreeable. An agreeable object neceflarily produces 
an agreeable emotion ; the figns of which operate agreeably on 
the fpcétator. However, the pleafant paffions are in general 
expreffed externally, in one uniform manner ; and the painful 
paffions alone are diftinguifhable from each other by thefe ex- 
ternal expreffions. Laftly, it is obferved, that emotions raifed 
by the external figns of painful paffions, are fome of them at- 
trafive, fome repulfive ; by which is meant, that every painful 
paffion which is alfo difagreeable, raifes by its external figns a 
repulfive emotion, repelling the fpectator from the obje&t : from 
all which it is inferred, that the means by which we decypher 
external figns, fo as readily to afcribe each fign to its proper 
paffion, is implanted in us by nature; an affertion that is illuf- 
trated by a variety of remarks. It is conformable to the analogy 
of nature, that we thould be confcious irtuitively of a paffion 
from its external expreffions; a knowledge which the wife au- 
thor of nature has given us for admirable purpofes. The enu- 
meration of final caufes, exhibited by the author, is a piece of 
fine and curious philofophy. 

Chapter fixteenth, which treats of /entiments, or thofe thoughts 
fuggefted by paffions or emotions, is no lefs entertaining and 
ingenious than the former. The author proves, that the know- 
ledge of the fentiments peculiar to each paffion, confidered ab- 
ftraftedly, will not enable an artift to make a juft reprefentation 
of nature. He ought alfo to be. acquainted with the various 
appearances of the fame paffion in different perfons. As the 
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paffions receive a tin&ture from every peculiarity of charaéter, it 
feldom happens that any two perfons vent their paflions precifely 
in the fame manner. ‘ Hence the following rule concerning 
dramatic and epic.compofitions ; that 2 paffion be adjufted to 
the charaéter, the fentiments to the paffion, and the. language 
to the fentiments.? Wecannot pafs over the fubfequent obfer- 
vations : ae . 

‘ Totalk in the language of mufic, each paffion hath acer- 
tain tone, to which every fentiment proceeding from it ought 
to be tuned with the greateft accuracy. This is no eafy work, 
efpecially where fuch harmony is to be fupported during the 
courfe of a long theatrical reprefentation. In order to reach 
fuch delicacy of execution, it is neceflary that a writer aflume 
the precife character and paffion of the perfonage reprefented. 
This requires an uncommon genius. But it is the only difficulty; 
for the writer, who, forgetting himfelf, can thus perfonate an- 
other, fo as to feel truly and diftin@ly the various agitations of 
the palfion, need be in no pain about the fentiments: thefe will 
flow without the leaft ftudy, or even preconception ; and will 
frequently be as delightfully new to himfelf as afterward to his 
reader. But if a lively picture even of a fingle emotion require 
an effort of genius; how much greater muft the effort be, to 
compofe a paffionate dialogue, in which there are as many dif- 
ferent tones of paffion as there are fpeakers? With what dac- 
tility of feeling ought a writer to be endued who aims at per- 
fe&tion in fuch a work ; when, to execute it correétly, it is ne- 
ceflary to affume different and even oppofite characters and. paf- 
fions, in the quickeft fucceflion ?-And yet this work, difficult as 
it is, yields to that of compofing a dialogue in genteel comedy 
devoid of paffion; where the fentiments muft be tuned to the 
nicer and more delicate tones of different chara&ters. ‘That the 
latter is the more difficult tafk, appears from confidering, that a 
character is greatly more complex than a paffion, and that paf- 
fions are more diftinguifhable from each other than charaéters 
are. Many writers accordingly who have no genius for charac- 
ters, make a fhift to reprefent, tolerably well, an ordinary paf- 
fion.in its plain movements. But of all works of this kind, 
what is truly the moft difficult, is a charatteriftical dialogue 
upon any philofophical fubje&. ‘T'o interweave charaéters with 
reafoning, by adapting to the peculiar charaéter of each fpeak- 
er, a peculiarity not only of thought, but of expreffion, requires 
the pefection of genius, tafte, and judgment.’ 7 

How rarely do we meet with the talent of imitating charaéters 
and internal emotions, tracing all their different tints, and repre- 
fenting them ina lively manner by natural fentiments properly 
exprefled. The execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius, 
and for this reafon: the bulk of writers, inftead of exprefling a 
paffion like one who is under its power, content themfelves with 
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defcribing it like a fpe€tator. * To awake paffidn by an internal 
effort merely, without any external caufe, requires great fenfibi- 
lity.’, The ator muft poffefs it, but the writer, in a ftill higher 
degree, as his part is move complicated, and he feleéts nota fingle 
character, but all the perfonages of the drama. He muft join 
compofition to ation; and in the quickeft fucceflion be able 
to adopt every character introduced in his work. _ It is in this 
particular, that all our modern dramatic writers, except Shake- 
fpear, fail. Inftead. of making the readers eye witnefles, as it 
were, to a real event, they content themfelves with defcribing 
us fpectators, they entertain with their own obfervations, with 
cool defcription and florid declamation. Our fympathy, he re- 
marks, is not engaged by defcription: we muft firft be lulled 
into a dream of reality, and every thing muft appear as pafling 
in our fight. Two initances of the genuine exprefiion of paf- 
fion are given from Shakefpear, and the author’s felection is 
fufficient proof of his tafte and feeling, as well as judgment. 
Inftances, on the other hand, of the cold defcription or florid 
declamation of a mere fpeétator, are exhibited from‘Cormeille. 
Our author befides accufes this celebrated French dramatift’ of 
a tirefome monotony, and pompous declamatory ftile, arifing 
from his not being under the influence of the particular paftion 
which he defcribes, 

‘ In the tragedy of Cinna, Amilia, after the confpiracy was 
difcovered, having nothing in view but racks and death to her- 
felf and her lover, receives a pardon from Auguftus, attended 
with, the brighteft circumftances of magnanimity and tendernefs. 
This is a happy fituation for reprefenting the paffions of furprife 
and gratitude in their different ftages. ‘Thefe paflions, raifed 
at once tothe utmoft pitch, are at firft too big for utterance ;: 
and Amilia’s feelings muft, for fome moments, have been ex- 
prefied by violent geftures only. So foon as there is a vent for 
words, the firft expreffions are naturally broken and interrupt - 
ed, At laft we ought to expe& a tide of intermingled fenti- 
ments, occafioned by the fluctuation of the mind betwixt the 
two paffions. Aimilia is made. to behave’ in a very different 
manner. With extreme coolnefs fhe defcribes her own fituation, 
as if fhe were noetely a fpeétator; or rather the poet takes the 
tak off her hands.’ 

The initances he quotes of this blemifh are to be found in 
act V. fcen. 3. of Cinna; a& V. fcen. 3. of the tragedy of 
Sertorius. 

Atter fome general remarks upon the genuine expreffion of 
paffion, his lordfhip proceeds to particular ‘obfervations.: As 
paffions are feldom uniform for any'confiderable time; as they 
generally flu€uate, {welling and fubfiding by turns; often in a 
quick alternation, this fluctuation will be expreffed by external 


fentiments, when the paffion is real, and ought to be imitated 
in 
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in writing and aéting.. ‘ A climax never appears to more ad- 
a than in expreffing a fwelling paffion,’ 


— Can you raife the dead? 
Purfue and overtuke the wings’ of time ? 
And bring about again, the hours, the days, 
The years, that made me happy ?” * Oreonoxo. 


His lordthip obferves, that the different ftages of a paffion, 
and its different direGions, from its birth to its extinétion, ought 
to be carefully reprefented in. the fentiments, which otherwife, 
will be often mifplaced.. ‘ Refentment, for example, when pro- 
voked by an atrocious injury, difcharges itfelf firft upon the 
author. Sentiments, therefore, of revenge take. place of all 
others, and muft, in fome meafure, he exhaufted. before the 
perfon injured think of pitying himfelf, or of grieving for his 
prefent diftrefs.’ This obfervation ought, in our opinion, to 


be limited. His lordfhip will pardon us if we remark, that. 


where the diftrefs is confiderable, and poffibly a whole family 
involved in the confequences of the injury, the firft reflection is 
a felfith confideration. We are pretty certain, however, that 
a poet muft determine this point by the nature of the charac- 
ter he is defcribing. Our author quotes Corneille, Quintus 
Curtius, and Rowe, as faulty in this particular, 

Another obfervation is, that a perfon is fometimes agitated at 
once by different paffions ; in which cafe the mind, vibrating like 
a pendulum, vents itfelf in fentiments, which partake of the 
fame vibration. A third obfervation is, that nature which gave 


us paffions, and made them extremely beneficial when mode-, - 


rate, intended undoubtedly, that they fhould be fubjeéed to 
the government of reafon, Yet we have fome doubts how 
far the poet ought to regard this remark of his dordthip, 
‘ that it is againft the order of nature. that paffion, in any 
cafe, fhould take the lead,: in Conteneliaa to reafon and 
con{cience,’ 

Next his.lordfhip proceeds to. colleé& from the coal eminent 
writers, fentiments that. appear faulty, inferting, them under 
different clafles. .The firft confifts of fentiments that do not 
correfpond with the paffion reprefented. In the fecond clafs he 
ranges fentiments that may belong to an ordinary paffion, but 
are unfuitable to it as tinctured by.a fingular charaéter. Inthe. 
third clafs.he places thoughts that.are rather defcriptions than 
fentiments, The fourth clafs.confifts of fentiments that belong 
to the paffion reprefented, but are faulty as.being introduced 
too late or too early. Vicious fentiments expofed in their na- 
tive drefs, initead of being concealed or difguifed, compofe the 
fifth clafs: and the laft is made up of collected fentimrents, that 
{uit no charaéter or paffion, and are therefore unnapural. Here 

4 is 


- 


‘ 
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is-a noble field for critical tafte and fagacity ; yet his lordthip 
has fearce left a fingle fprig of bays to adorn the brows of any: 
future critic. Every thing comes within the reach of his exten- 
five capacity, nothing efcapes his delicate tafte and extraordi- 
nary penetration. His examples flow clearly from his princi- 
ples, and areequally new and ingenious, 

In the next chapter, on the language of paffion, our author 
advances fome further arguments to fupport the propriety of fo- 
Tiloquies ; but he blames the condu& of writers, in general, in 
this particular. Shakefpear alone, according to his lordthip, 
utters the proper language of paffion ; and in his works only 
can we meet with foliloquies duly introduced, fuftained, and ex- 
preffed as the voice of big emotions. He juftly remarks, that 
fome paffions, as furprife, terror, love, and revenge, when im- 
moderate, are filent. A little further he takes notice, that no 
paffion hath a long uninterrupted exiftence, nor beats always 
with an equal pulfe : the language fuggefted by paffion is alfo 
unequal and broken. Even during a fit of uninterrupted paf- 
fion, we only exprefs in words the more capital fentiments. 
Calm and gentle emotions are expreffed by words that glide 
foftly ; furprife, fear, and other turbulent paffions, require an 
exprefiion both rough and interrupted. In the hurry of paffion 
one expreffes firft what lies neareft the heart. 


Me, me; adfum qui feci ; in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis. Virg. 


‘ Shakefpear is fuperior to all other writers (fays his lord. 
fhip) in delineating paffion. It is difficult to fay in what part 
he moft excels, whether in moulding every paffion to peculiarity 
of character, in difcovering the fentiments that proceed from 
various tones of paffion, or in expreffing properly every different 
fentiment. He impofes not upon his reader, general declama- 
tion and the falfe coin of unmeaning words, which the bulk of 
writers deal in. His fentiments are adjufted, with the greateit 
propriety, to the petuliar charaéter and circumftances-of the 
{peaker ; and the propriety is no lefs perfec betwixt his fenti- . 
ments and his di€tion. ‘That this is no exaggeration, will be 
evident to every one of tafte; upon comparing Shakefpear with 
other writers, in fimilar paflages. -1f upon-any occafion he fall 
below himfelf, it is in thofe fcenes where paffion enters not. 
By endeavouring in this cafe to raife his dialogue above the ftyle 
of ordinary converfation, he fometimes deviates: into intricate 
thought and obfcure expreflion. Sometimes, to throw his lan- 
guage out of the familiar, he employs rhyme. But may it not 
in fome meafure excufe Shakefpear, I fhall net fay his works, 
that he had no pattern, in his own or in any living ‘language, 


of dialogue fitted for the theatre? At the fame. time, it ought: 
3 not 
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hot to efcape obfervation, that the ftream clears im its progrefs, 
and that in his later plays he has attained the purity and per- 
fection of dialogue; an.obfervation that, with greater certainty 
than tradition, will direct us to arrange his plays in the order 
of time. This ought to be confidered by thofe who magnify 
every blemith that is difcovered in the fineft genius for the dra- 
ma ever the world enjoyed, ‘They ought alfo for their own fake 
to confider, that it is eafier to difcover his blemithes, which lie 
generally at the furface, than his beauties, ,of which none can 
have a thorough relith but thofe who dive deep i into human na- 
ture. -One thing miuft be evident to the meaneft capacity, that 
where-ever paffion i is to be difplayed, nature thows itfelf- ftrong 
in him, and is confpicuous by the moft delicate propriety of 
fentiment and cxprefion.’ 

Lord Kaymis fays of Racine, that he is, always fenfible, ge- 
nerally correét, never falls low, maintains a. moderate degree 
of dignity without reaching the fublime, paints delicately the 
tender paffions, is lefs faulty than Corneille. in the genuine 
language of paffion, but is fhort by many.degrees of Shake- 
fpear. The foliloquies..of this prince of dramatic writers, 
may, according to our author, be eftablifhed as models of this 
kind of expreffion, of big, broken, and interrupted -paffion ; 
yet it will poffibly be denied his. lordfhip, that) he,,is equally 
happy in the manner of. introducing; his fohiloquies, Even 
Shakefpear may be thought to feek the occafion to put a fine 
fpeech in the mouth. of a principal character, of which Hamlet 
affords a notorious initance. 

How : far diftant are foliloquies in general, fays his lordthip, 
from two beautiful models which he had juft exhibited from 
Shakefpear. ‘They are, indeed, for the moft part. fo unhappily 
executed, as to give difguft inftead of pleafure. . The. firft {cene 
of Iphigenia. in Tauris difcovers that princefs,.in a foliloquy, 
gravely reporting to herfelf her own hiftory. . There, is the fame 
impropriety in the firft fcene of -Alceites, and in.the. other in- 
troductions of Euripides, almoft without exception.. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous. It putsone in mind of. that ingenious 
device in Gothic paintings, of making every figure explain it- 
felf by a written label iffuing fromits mouth. The defcription 
a parafite, in the Eunuch of Terence, gives of himfelf ia the 
form of a foliloquy, is lively but againft all the rules of pro- 
priety ; forno man, in his ordinary ftate of mind, and upon a 
familiar fubjeé&t, ever thinks of talking aloud to himfelf. The 
fame objection lies againft a foliloquy .in the Adelphi of the 
fame author. The foliloquy which makes the third fcene, a@ 
third, of his Heicyra, is infufferable; for there. Pamphilus, fo- 
berly and circumftantially, relates to himfelf an adventure 
which had happened to him a moment before. 

| * Coracille 
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‘ Corneille is not more happy in his foliloquies than in his 


dialogue. ‘Take for a fpecimen the firft fcene of ‘Cinna. 

‘ Racine alfo is extremely faulty in the fame refpect. His fo- 
liloquies, almoft without exception, are regular harangues, a 
chain completed in every link, without interruption or interval. 
That of Antiochus in Berenice’ refembles a regular pleading, 
where the parties pro and con difplay their arguments at -full 
length. The following foliloquies are equally deftitute of pro- 
priety : Bajazet, a&t 3. fc. 7. Mithridate, a& 3.° fc. 4. & a& 
4- fe. 5. Iphigenia, act 4. fc. 8.2 | ° 

The next defe& in writing which our author mentions is, of 
language elevated above the tone of the fentiment, of which he 

gives inftances from the Mourning Bride, Henriade, &c. and 
might with great eafe find a fufficient number of iiuftrations i in 
his favousite Shakefpear. 

The chapter on’ the beauty of language is fo replete with j ju- 
dicious obfervation, that to quote every ufeful and ingenious re- 
mark, would be to tranfcribe the whole. We fhall, however, 
give a few inftances as fpecimens. ‘He'begins with’ thofe beau- 
ties which arife from found, proceeds tothe beauties of lan- 
guage confidered as fignificant, takes-up the third fection with 
remarks and inftances of thofe fingular beauties,:and employs 
a fourth on the beauties of verfe, which are peculiar .to itfelf. 
In the firft fe&tion of the chapter'on the: beauty of language, 
he remarks, firit, on the founds of ‘the different letters ; next, 
on thefe founds united as fyHables-; thirdly, ‘of fyllables united 
in a period; and in the laft place, of a’period united in dif- 
courfe. In the feétion on the beauty of language with refpect 
to fignification, he firft lays down rules concerning aright choice 
of words, and then proceeds’ to rules refpecting their arrange - 
ment. In the fection dn the’ beauty of language; from a re- 
femblance*betwixt found and fignification, he gives great va- 
riety of inftances ; and at the fame time éxplains why fuch re- 
femblances are beautiful. In the fourth fe@tion he difcuffes with 
great precifion that queftion, * by what mark is verfe diftin- 
guithed from’ profe ?? The reader, who will give proper atten- 
tion, may find, that however eafy he might think the anfwer 
to this queftion, he has received additional knowledge. 

As we cannot pretend to quote illuftrations. of each of the 
preceding fections, we fhall confine ourfelves to an extract from 
the fecond, as fiifficient proof of the erudition, tafte, and ge- 
nius of lord Kaymis. ‘ Speaking of the refemblance that ought 
to prevail between the two members of a period, where:a refem- 
blance betwixt two objeéts is defcribed, he gives the following 


inftances of trefpaffes againft the general rule. .The firft is 
from Dr. Swift. 
: . © Thave 
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«I have obferved. of late years, the ftyle of fome great mi- 
nifers very much to exceed that of any other producions.” 
Letter to the lord bigh treafurers Swift. 


* This;:imftead of ftudying the refemblance of words in a pe- 
Tiod that expreffés a comparifon, is going out of one’s road to 
avoid it. Inttead of produions which refemble not minilters 
great or fmall, the proper word is writers or authors. 


“If men of eminence ate ex ofed to cénfure on the one 
hand, ‘they are as much liable to flattery onthe other. If the 
réceive reproaches which are not due to them, they likewife re- 
ceive praifes which ‘they do not deférve.” Spefator. 


‘ Here the fubjee plainly demands unifortiity i in expreffion i in- 
ftead of variety; and therefore it is fubmitted whether the ‘Pe 
riod would not do better in the following manner: 


«Tf men of eminence be expofed to cenfure on the < one 
hand, they are as much expofed to flattery on the other.” TE 
they receive reproaches which are not due, any likewife: receive 
praifes which are not due. . ' 


*©} cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, whieh 
paffés fo currently with other judgments, muft at fome- time oF 
other’have ftuck a little'with: your lordpip *. [Better thus] 
Bcannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, which. paffés fo 
currently with others, muft at fome time or t other haye fucka 
hittleiwith ‘your ‘lordfhip2 ! ; 


‘* A glutton or mere fenfualift is as ridiculous as the gi: 
two charaGters... wich aes Shaftefoury,, wol, I p. 129, r 


‘=e 


ts se They wifely prefer rhe generous efforts of good-will and Lael 
tion, to the relactant*tomphances of Juch as ‘obey by force.” » i) 
Remarks on the Hiftory of ‘England. - Letter V. Bolingbroke. : 


~“« Titus Livius, ' concerning the people of Enna demanding 
the keys from the Roman garrifon, makes the governor fay, 


Quas fimul tradiderimus, Carthaginiienfium extempla Enna 
erit, feediufque hic trucidabimur, quam Murgantiz prefidium 
:nterfectum eft.” i de ey. S822 382 


uintus Curtius, fpeaking of Porus mounted onan elephant, 
and leading his army to battle : 


«‘Magnitudini Pori adjicere videbatur bellua qua vehebatur, 


tantum inter c#teras eminens, quanto aliis ipfe preftabat.” 
L. 8. cap. 14. 





* Letter concerning enthufiafm. Shaftefbury.: 
a # 
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‘It is a ftill greater deviation from congruity, to affeé&t hot 
only variety in the words, but alfo in the conitruction, De: 
fcribing Thermopylz, Titus Livius fays, 

‘Id jugum, ficut Apennini derfo Italia dividitur, ita mediam 
Greciam deremit.” L. 36. Sed. 15. 


* Speaking of Shakefpear : 


‘© There may remain a fufpicion that we over-rate the great- 
nefs of his genius; in the fame manner as bodies appear more 
gigantic on account of their being difproportioned and mi-. 
fhapen. Hiftory of Great Britain, vol. I. p. 1 38. 


‘ This is ftudying variety in a period where the beauty lies in 
uniformity. Better thus: 


‘«‘ There may remain a fufpicion that we over-rate the great- 
nefs of his genius, in the fame manner as we over-rate the 
greatnefs of bodies which are difproportioned and mifhapen.” 


In the fourth fection on verfification, he. treats of Latin and 
Greek hexameters, and Englifh heroics, under the different 
heads of number, arrangement, paufe,.and accent, upon each 
of which his lordfhip evinces himfelf the learned grammarian, 
bleffed with endowments rarely united with the erudition 
of philologifts; namely, an exquifite mufical ear, a delicate 
feeling, a refined tafte, and a truly philofophical fagacity. We 
think there is fomething exceedingly ingenious in the fubfequent 
remark on hexameters. 

‘For trying the arrangement, and for determining whether 
it be perfeé&t or faulty, grammarians have invented a rule ‘by 
daftyles and fpondees, which they denominate feet. One at 
firft view is led to think, that thefe feet are alfo intended to re- 
gulate the pronunciation. But this is far from being the cafe. 
It will appear by and by, that the rules of pronunciation are 
very different. And indeed were one to pronounce according 
to thefe feet, the melody of a hexameter line would be deftroy- 
ed, or at beft be much inferior to what it is when properly 
pronounced. | Thefe feet then muft, be confined to their fole 
province of regulating the arrangement, for they ferve no other 
purpofe. They are withal fo artificial and complex, that, neg- 
le€ting them altogether, I am tempted to fubftitute in their 
room, other rules, more fimple and of more eafy application ; 
for example, the following. 1ft, The line muft always com- 
mence with a long fyllable, and clofe with twolong preceded by 
twofhort. zd, More than two fhort can never be found in any 
part of the line, nor fewer than two if any. And, 3d, Two 


long fyllables which have been preceded by two fhort, cannot 
alfo 
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alfo be followed by two fhort. Thefe few rules fulfil all the. 
conditions of a hexameter line, with relation to order or ar-- 
rangement. ‘To thefe again a fingle rule may be fubftituted, 
for which I havea ftill greater relith, as it regulates more affir- 
matively the conftruction of every part. ‘That. may put this 
rule into: words with the greater facility, I take a,bint from the 
twelve long fyllables that compofe an hexameter line, to divide 
it into twelve equal parts or portions, being each of them one 
long fyllable or two thort. This’ preliminary being eftablifhed, 
the rule is fhortly what follows... The 1ft, 3d, 5th, 7th, oth, 
xith, and 12th portions, muft each of them be.one Jong fylla- 
ble; the 10th mutt always be two,fhort fyllables;. the 2d, .4thy. 
6th, and 8th, may indifferently be:one long or two fhort,, Or, 
to exprefs the thing ftill more courtly, The 2d, 4th, 6th,..and, 
8th portions may be one long, fyllable or two fhort ; the, roth: 
mult be two, fhort fyllables ; all the reft. muft confift of one 
long fyllable. , This fulfils all the conditions of an hexameter 
line, and .comprehends ail. the combinations, of sesiyles and 
fpondees. that this line admits.’ ....... rer 

His lordthip obferves, that it isa misfortune inthe continue 
tion of Englith verfe, that it excludes the bulk.of| polyfyllables, 
though the moft fonorous words in our language’; for upon 
examination it will be found, that very few of. thém are com- 
pofed of fuch alternation of longiand fhort fyllables,.as to cor- 
refpond to the arrangement .we have quoted, above, Englifh 
verfe accordingly is almoft totally reduced to difyllables and 
monofyllables. . Magnanimity is.-a founding word totally exclu- 
ded. mpetuofity is a ftill finer word, by the refemblance of the 
found and fenfe ; and yet anegative isjput. upon it,.as weil as 
upon numberlefs words of the fame kind. ; Hirt 

The obfervations upon nouns, verbs, Ppropofitions, conjunc- 
tions, articles, and all thofe acceflories. which go by the name 
of particles, deferve to be ftudied.by. every. man who would ac- 
quire a juft notion of the philofophical, conftruétion of Jan- 
guage. 

T hough our author hath not banifhed rhyme from the Eng- 
lith, he is neverthelefs of opinion, that it is but.indifferently 
fuited to elevated and fublime fubje&ts, as producing a certain 
gaiety and chearfulnefs, not according with the fentiments. 

The fecond volume concludes with this remark, equally pe- 
culiar and ingenious, which, ifawe.miitake not, the author had 
occafion to make in the frit volume: 

‘ The melody of articulate found fo powerfally inchants the 
mind, as to draw a veil over very grofs faults and imperfections. 
Of this power. a ftronger example cannot be given, than the 
epifode of Ariftzus, which clofes the fourth book of the Geor- 
gics. To renewa ftock of bees when the former is loft, Virgil 
Vor. XU. April 1762. U aflerts, 
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afferts, that they will be produced in the intrails of a bullock; 
flain and managed inacertain manner. This leads him to fay, 
how this ftrange receipt was invented ; which is as follows. A- 
rifteus having loft his bees by difeafe and famine, never dreams 
of employing the ordinaty means for obtaining a new ftock ; 
but, like a froward child, complains heavily of his misfortune 
to his mother Cyrene, a water-nymph. She advifes him to 
confult Proteus, a fea-god, not how he was to obtain a new 
ftock, but‘only by what fatality he had loft his former ftock ; 
adding, that violence was neceffary, becaufe Proteus would fay 
nothing voluntarily. Ariftzus, fatisfied with this advice, tho’ 
it gave him vio profpect of repairing his lofs, proceéds to exe- 
cution. Proteus is catched fleeping, bound with cords, and 
compelled to fpeak. He declares, that Arifteus was punifhed 
with the lofs of his bees, for attempting the chaftity of Eury- 
dice, the wife of Orpheus ; the having got her death by the 
fting of a ferpent in flying his embraces. Proteus, whofe ful- 
lennefs ought to have been converted into wrath by the rough 
treatment he met with, becomes: on a fudden courteous and 
eommunicative: He zives the whole hiftery of Orpheus’s ex- 
pedition to hell in-order to recover his fpoufe ; »very entertain-. 
mg ftory indeed, but without the leaft relation to the affair om 
hand. Ariftausreturning to his mother, is advifed to deprecate 
by facrifiees the'wrath of Orpheus, who was now dead. A bul- 
lock is facrificed, and out of the intrails {pring miraculoufly 2 
fwarm of bees: How fhould this have led any mortal to think, 
that, without a miracle, the fame might be obtained naturally,. 
as is fuppofed in the receipt ?” : 

As we entertain no kind of doubt, but the Elements of Cri-~ 
ticifm may one day fuperfede the critical labours of the ftagy- 
rite, weneed make no other apology than the importance of 
the work, for extending our Review to another article. Re- 
’ marks crowded fo faft upon us, that we found it impoffible to 
convey a juft notion of the whole performance in the compafs 
propofed. The third volume teems with matteras ufeful and: 
entertaining‘as any that has gone before ; and we fhould think 
ourfelves inexcufeable for adhering fo rigidly to our plan, as to 
deprive our readers of abundance of inftruction, only becaufe 
no work hath been hitherto extended to this length. 

Toconclude, our author has tried by his rules a variety of paf- 
fages in Virgil, Horace, Livy, Salluft, Tacitus, Swift,. Boling- 
broke, Addifon, Pope, Hume, and proved them deficient in 
the arrangement, uniformity, and perfpicuity of the periods, 
the harmony of conftru@tion, or in fome other particulars effen- 
tial to fine writing. It is here that his lordthip has indulged in 
a fine vein for accurate criticifm, by a ftrict application of the 


beautiful theory laid down in the beginning of his work, wer 


~ 
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if we miftake not, will render him, ia the critica] art, what Ba- 
con, Locke, and Newton; ate in philofophy———the parent of 
tegulated tafte, the creator of metaphyfical criticifm, the firlt 
interpreter of our feelings; and of the voice.of nature, and 
the lawgiver of capricious genius, upon principles too ¢ sideng 
to be controverted. 

[To be concluded in our next.) 








a 


Art. II. A Treatife on the Difcafes of Women ; it which itis ats 
‘tempted to join a juft Theory to the moft fafe and approved Pra@ice. 
With a Chronological Catalogue of the Phyficians, who have writs 
ten on thefe Difeafes. Tranflated from ihe French Original. Writ- 
ten by Dr. J. Aftruc, Royal Profeffor of Phyfic at Paris, and con 
fulting Phyfician to the King of France. Iw Two Vols. 80% 
Pr. 105.64. Nourfe. 


T H E great reputation of Dr. Aftruc as a writer and prattitio- 
ner, gave birth to a fpurious edition of this work in Eng- 
land, as early as the year 1743, faid to be tranflated from a may. 
nufcript copy of the doétor’s public le&tures ; though we rather 
imagine it was compofed from notes taken at the courfe, by 
fome pupil more Zealous for the credit of becoming an author, 
than for the public good, or the honour of his mafter. It ig 
evident from the prefent publication, that Dr. Aftruc had not fo 
early completed his theory, for explaining the difeafes incident 
to the fair fex from the peculiar ftru@ture of the uterus; or at 
leaft that the Englifh editor did not fully comprehend his mean- 
ing, as we have only fhreds and pieces of his dottrine, frequently 
irreconcileable with the fubfequent defcriptions of difeafes, and 
the curative intentions. Italfo appears from our author’s preface, 
that he was fenfible of the injury done to his charaéter by the 
officioufhefs of pupils, both French and Englifh, and thereby 
induced the more itrongly to print his own opinions, in the 
manner he is defirous they fhould be underftood and received ; 
and indeed mankind are obliged to him for this prefent of the 
fruits of extenfive reading, accurate obfervation, and long ex- 
perience. We could wifh, however, that the doctor had been 
lefs fyftematical and obfcure in explsining the caufes of female 
diforders. By adhering inviolably to his theory, founded on 
the ftru&ure of the womb, he runs into diftin&tions and fuble- 
ties without end, which deftroy the relifh of the reader for his 
ufeful and judicious pathognomonic deferiptions, and curative 
indications. ‘To younger ftudents efpecially this method muft 
prove extremely perplexing ; and to thofe who are farther ads 
vanced in medical knowledge, the differences and fubdivifions 
wil] appear to arife, rather from the author’s hypothefis than 
U2 from 
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from nature or obfervation. It is impoffible ever to acquire fo 
_ minute a knowledge of the human fyftem, as to confirm by ac- 
tual experience a number of fuppofitions, which we here find 
laid down as evident truths Every difeafe mentioned in the 
courle of two confiderable o€tavo volumes, juftities this remark. 
Speaking of the caufes of the furor uterinus, Dr. Aftruc obferves, 
© that the excefflive inclination to coition, is brought-on by a 
more vivid and ftrong /uccuffion of the organs, which are the 
feat of venereal pleafure in women; much in the fame manner 
as intenfe hunger or thirft arife from a powerful impreffion 
made on the ftomach or throat.’ But we no where meet with the 
caule of this /uccuffon of the organs, nor indeed do we rightly 
apprehend what is meant by comparing an appetite for coition, 
with a fenfation in the ftomach, arifing either from an acrimo~ 
niovs humour which vellicates the coats of the ventricle, or from 
the attrition of the coats of the ftomach. 

Our author inftances, as a proof of the perception of defire 
in the uterus, an obfervation from brute animals, which by no 
means holds with refpeé& to rational creatures; namely, that 
venereal defire ceafes in females on their becoming pregnant. 
Befides, it is in fome meafure contradi€tory to what we find af- 
fertedin another part of the book, that the furor uéerinus is en- 
creafed by frequent commerce with men; and yet the dodtor 
recommends matrimony as the moit effectual cure of the inci- 
pient difeafe in virgins, being feduced into this train of contra- 
diction by the variety of differences, divifions, and diftinctions 
he hath made to fupport his principles. 

After enumerating the organs fubfervient to venereal pleafure, 
the doétor adds with the farhe obfcurity, as in the preceding 
paragraph, ‘ this being granted, it refults that women may be 
greatly affected by the more vivid impreflions on the organs; 
and by that means more irritated to venery from three caufes ; 
1it. If the fuccuffions which ought to be inparted to the organs 
abovementioned, in order to excite venereal fenfation and defire, 
be ftronger: 2dly. If the peculiar difpofition of the organs ne- 
ceflary for receiving thofe fuccuffions, be fo great that they may 
receive them more vividly: 3dly, and laftly, If from the concur. 
rence of both thefe caufes, ftronger motions are communicated 
to the organs, and received by them more vividly ; from whence 
the venereal defire and fenfation muft be increafed in a double 
ratio.” Thus the fame /uceufions are the caufe and the cure of 
the difeafe, if we rightly underftand the fenfe of different para- 
graphs; and he encreafes the znigma, by obferving ia this ' 
place that the maittuprative frictions are not to be reckoned 
among the caufes that produce the furor uterinus, although at 


the diitance of two pages he mentions the titillations ‘of their 
own 
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own fex, or felf pollution, not only as a fymptom of the difor- 
der, but alfo as a caufe of the fecond ftage. 

More fully to illuftrate our remark, that either Dr. Afiruc, or 
his tranflator, are much too profound for the line of a common 
underftanding, we will beg leave to quote the very firft obfer- 
vation which. he makes on the fecond ftage of this dreadful ma- 
lady. 

‘ The patients, as they glow with inclination to venery, 
while they retain the ufe of their reafon, from the natural dif- 
cord or 4eterochronifm of the fibres of the brain, by which the 
ideas, as well of the fubje&, as attribute, of this propofition, 
that io give one’s felf up to luft is neither bonourable mor lawful, are 
renewed in the mind, affirm, that it is true, with the ftrongeft 
affeveration ; nor are ever driven from that opinion, in what de- 
gree foever they burn with the heat of luft.’ 

Nor is the next paragraph more intelligible. ‘ But by the rei- 
terated and frequent fuccuffions of thefe fibres, which are made 
together, it happens at length, that, by mutual approach, they 
are brought to the fame tone; and concords arife from dif- 
fonants, or, what is the fame thing, i/achrone arife from Sete- 
rochrone ; whence the patients having changed their opinions, 
muft of courfe affirm now, what they denied before; to wit, 
that to give one’s felf up to luft is honourable and lawful; which 
conititutes the /ccond flage of the difeafe. 

* In the beginning, this preternatural concord of the fibres, 
brought on by the difeafe, does not fubfift continually, but va- 
ries in different manners, from feveral caufes : if the defire of 
venery grow weaker ; if by the reft of flee», the hurried mo- 
tions of the fibres are rebated ; if, bythe ufe of anodynes, the 
fibres be relaxed ; if the too great heat of the blood grow more 
moderate ; or if the patients, reclaimed by advice, reproofs, or 
corre@tion, begia again to have the ufe of their reafon : whence 
it arifes, that the melancholic delirium is for the moft part fo 
changeable, in this ftage of the difeafe, with refpe& to its ve- 
hemence and intenfenefs: and, in like manner, the words and 
actions of the patients are alfo mutable.’ 

Thele are the words of a learned gentleman, who would en- 
deavour to explain upon phyfical principles a fubje& that is 
partly metaphyfical, on account of the influence which the mind 
has over the body, peculiarly in; this diforder ; an influence 
which will ever elude human enguly, except with refpeét to the 
effeds, 

Perhaps it. is impoflible to affix. any determinate ideas to 
what our author obferves of the third {tage of the diforder ; 
namely, ‘that the fibres which reprefent the ideas ,of the 
Jubje2, and attribute ot the propofition offered, together, alfo, 
with many other fibres in which various ideas are excited, that relate 
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to venery, are abfolutely changed in their tone.’ This is truly 
a new fpecies of philofophy, to excite ideas in the fibres, whereby 
they are changed in their tone, Poffibly the author meant, 
that the animal fpirits impelled by the will occafioned this change 
in the tone of the fibres, ‘‘ fo that now they become concord; with 
many other fibres with which they were before dfcords; whence 
the patient mutt afirm, from this change in them, what they before 
deniéd, and deny what shey before affirmed.”———Who ever 
would have imagined, that the ingenious, learned, and fenfible 
Aftruc could thus talk about it, and about it, rather than ac- 
knowledge that the fubje&t was beyond his comprehenfion. A 
part of the abfurdity, and all that refpeéts the grammar, in thefe 
quotations, we muft lay to the charge of the tranflator, who, 
indeed, in numberlefs inftances, betrays not only his total un- 
acquaintance with medica] fubje€ts, but with the French and 
Englifh languages. 

As it would be invidious to infift too much on blemifhes, 
heightened by the inattention, to call it no worfe, of the tran- 
flator, we fhall now touch upon thofe points, in which we think 
the learned Parifian profeffor is praife-worthy. No writer has 
been more accurately explicit in enumerating the peculiar prog- 
noftics, diagnoftics, and fymptoms of female diforders; nor 
more careful in recommending medicines that have been ap- 
proved by long and judicious practice, while he very judicioufly 
rejects thofe of doubtful virtue, or points them out for farther 
trial. Prefixed is a plate reprefenting the diftribution of the 
blood and lactiferous veflels, and whole interior ftru€ture of the 
uterus : to which is annexed, a complete explication. 

Next follows an account of the caufes, confequences, fymp- 
toms, ufes, of menftruation: to which is premifed, a variety 
of facts and obférvations relative to this important and curious 
evacuation that conftitutes one of the fineft problems in phyfio- 
logy. We muft confefs that our author’s folution, though 
founded upon principles which appear to us evidently juft, is 
neverthelefs too fine-fpun to give univerfal fatisfaGiion. In af- 
figning the caufes of this monthly evacuation, the author exa- 
mines all the former hypothefis by which the phenomenon was 
explained, and deduces the fubfequent conclufions, from whence 
we may form an idea of his doétrine. 

‘ The firft is, that the local plethora, which comes periodi- 
cally in the zterus ; and which is the caufe of the flowing of the 
menjes, is made there independently of any univerfal plethora. 

« The fecond, that it cam be caufed there in this manner, 
only by a particular compreffion, to-which the blood -veflels are 
fubjeéted every month ; and which interrupts the free courfe of 
~ the blood. 
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* The third, that it is only the vermicular veffels of the xte- 
rus which can, by tumifying every month, comprefs periodically, 
_ inthis manner, the veins of the uterus; fince there is nothing 

but thefe veffels, which i is near to, or, to fpeak more properly, 
{urrounds thefe veins.’ 

He then accounts for the periodical enlargement of the ver- 
micular veffels of the uterus in the following manner : 

‘ There is feparated (fays he) in thefe veflels, from the age 
of puberty, a lymph that is milky, and confequently thicker 
than common lymph. The thinneft part of this may be 
eafily abforbed by the lymphatic veins, which take their rife 
from thefe veflels: but the thickeft and moft vifcid will remain 
in their cavities. It is indeed, at firft, only a finall proportion : 
but, after a certain fpace of time, which experience fhews us to 
be commonly one month, the quantity of it accumulated be- 
comes fufficient to {well the vermicular veffels, even fo as to ren- 
der them capable of compreffing the capillary ramifications of 
the veins, near or around which they are placed. From hence 
the blood, checked in its dire& courfe, regurgitates on the late- 
ral appendices; diftends, elongates, dilates, and, at laft, forces 
them to unfold, open, and difcharge the blood into the cavity of 
the uterus, into which they projed. 

‘ Atthe fame time, as rea€tion is always equal to action, the 
capillary veins, compreffed by the vermicular veffels, comprefs 
them again with the fame force, as they are compreffed by 
them. The humour, therefore, contained in them being 
itrongly preffed on the one hand ; and being incapable, on the 
other hand, through its vifcidity, of penetrating into the lym. 
phatic veins ; is forced to pufh forward on the excretory orifices 
of thefe veffels ; to dilate them ; and to open, by that means, 
a pafflage into the cavity of the aterus; at the fame time that 
the blood flows into it from the veinous appendices : which con- 
ftitutes the menftrual flux, or the mcn/es of women. 

‘ This difcharge muft laft till the quantity of milky lymph, 
which fills the vermicular veffels, and that of blood, which fills 
the cacal appendices, are evacuated : but as foon as thefe vefiels 
are emptied, they clofe themfelves, have their orifices gathered 
up, and become impervious. By this means, the vermicular 
veflels are rendered capable of again retaining the moft thick 
part of the milky lymph, which they feparate ; of filling them- 
felves with it anew to the fame degree, and nearly in the fame 
fpace of time; and of reproducing thus ary month, by the 
fame mechanifm, a fimilar difcharge.’ 

From this doéirine it is inferred, that the menftrual blood 
does not flow from the uterus through the pores of. the coats of 
the veffels, by a kind of tranfudation, or diapedefis: That it 
does not pafs by way of eruption from the blood veffels into 
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the glands, or vermicular veffels of the uterus, to be difcharged 
into its cavicies by their orifices. That the menftrual blood does 
not flow from the arteries, but from the veins, and not from the 
extremities of the veins, through paffages torn and divided by 
violences, but from their appendices opened without dilaceration. 
It would be almoft unneceffary to touch upon the laft confe- 
quence, as the opinion is univerfally exploded ; namely, that 
the return of the menfes has no dependence on the phafes of 
the moon, according to the fuperftitious notions of the ancient 
phyficians. ' 

From this theory likewife the author explains all the fymp- 
toms of menftruation, and every fact related by authentic wri- 
ters refpecting this evacuation, proceeding from thence to a de- 
{cription of the phenomenon, its diagnoftics, prognoftics, and 
method of cure in all the different cafes of fuppreflion, or im- 
moderate flux of the menfes. The reader may judge of the 
importance of this fubje&t to the elucidation of the author’s 
theory, as well as of all the difeafes incident to women, from his 
employing the whole extent of 265 pages, in demontftrating it 
in a variety of different lights. Indeed, we muft confefs that 
it abounds with fuch a number of nice, curious, and judicious 
remarks, as ftrongly evince the reading, experience, and obfer- 
vation of the writer. 

In the defcription and cure of the fuer albus, the author is 
no lefs copious and accurate; but, as in- other parts of his 
work, he has here too indulged his imagination, -fubftituted 
probability for faét, and given way to a theoretical humour. 
The peculiarities by which this diforder is diftinguifhed' from a 
purulent difcharge of the uterus, or a flight venereal infeétion, 
or even aconitant virulent gonorrhea, are nicely afcertained. 
Dr. Aftruc diftinguifhes the fluor albus into, the milky and lym- 
phatic, arifing from a weaknefs of the latiferous and lymphatic 
uterine veffels, and affigns the proper method of cure for each, 
in a rational manner, that evinces his experience in this ttou- 
blefome and frequent diforder of the fair fex; but here alfo 
the reader muft be on his guard againft certain refinements, 

which may frequently have a bad influence on practice. 

What our learned author obferves of the caufe, defcription, 
and cure of the fimple inflammation, gangrene, and fphacelus, 
abfcefs, ulcer, fchirrus, fteatoma, «farcoma, cancer, dropfy, 
tympanitis, defcenfus, Sc. of the uterus, ‘merits the ‘ntmoft at- 
tention of the praétitioner, as we’ believe: no other writer has 

treated thefe diforders fo copioufly. The fame may be affirmed 
of his account of the difeafes of the ovaria and fallopian tubes ; 
but we mutt refer the reader to the performance, as it would be 
impofible to exhibit in an article all the remarkable paflages. 


Speaking 
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Speaking of the hyfteric paflion, Dr. Aftruc gives the fubfe- 
quent very Curious theory. : : * The caufe which produces the fur- 
prifing motions obferved in hyfterical women, mult be fympa- 
thetic ; that.is, it muft refide out of the brain, in fome part, 
of which the fenfations or impreffions are capable of exciting 
thofe extraordinary motions by the laws of fympathy. It is 
thus, that when any perfon burns the end of their finger by 
chance, they draw back the hand mechanically: becaufe, the 
-barning the end of the fingers, determines the contraction of 
the arm and fhoulder. It is thus, that a little tobacco, fnuffed 
up the nofe, excites fneezing: becaufe the effet of the tobacco 
on the nofe, puts the mufcles into a fudden convulfive contrac- _ 
tion; which, by ftraitening the shorax, ferves to produce the 
fudden expiration, that conftitutes {neezing. 

‘ Nothing is more common, in the human body, than this 
kind of fympathetic relations, either in the ftate of difeafe, 
or that of health. Hippocrateshimfelf appears to have known 
them, when he faid confluxio una, con/piratio una, conjentientia om- 
nia. It is not the proper bufinefs here, to explain the caufe of 
them ; as it would be too long a digreffion ; and belongs to an- 
other treatife. It fuffices, that the fa is certain; and that it 
may be regarded as an eitablithed principle. 

‘ It is ovly requifite, therefore, to determine what is the fym- 
pathetic part, in which the impreffions raife the itorm in the 
hyfteric paffion ; and that muft, confequently, be confidered as 
the firft caufe; or, to employ a proper term, the focus of 
the diforder. But every thing demonftrates it to be the xterus. 

« Becaufe, that it is in the uterus, the diforder always begins: 
The: patients feel it dilate, and contra&; elongate, and fhorten ; 
_and fhift to the right or left, in the beginning of the fit ;. or, in 
‘a. word, be agitated, as with a very confiderable periftaltic mo- 
ton, 

‘ Becaufe the hyfteric paffion happens, moft frequently, at 
the approach, or the end of the menjes: andin the fuppreffions 
of them, the chia, or the fluor albus; which affe&t the uterus 
alone. 

‘ Becaufe the fits of the hyfteric paffion feldom end but with 
the difchatge ftom the vagina, of an humour, more or lefs.co- 
pious and acrid; and that it is evident, this difcharge cannot 
effect any change, but in the wterus. | 

‘ Becaufe coition, which can certainly a& only on the uterus, 
is one of the moft certain remedies, to prevent the return of 
the hyfteric paffion; and even to cure it intirely, in .feveral 
cafes. 

$ Laftly, becaufe. it is certain, gee obfervation made; .in 


opening the’ dead bodies of women, who had been fubje& to 
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violent fits of the hyfteric paffion, there is, generally, fome 
fault in the ovaria, the fallopian tubes, or the uterus itfelf. 

‘ After having fixed on the part, which is the focus of the dif- 
order, there remains nothing more than to determine the nature 
of the impreffions which are made there ; and which, by the 
laws of fympathy, gives the impetus to all the different motions, 
that agitate the body in the fits of this difeafe. If we were to 
judge of them only by the effeéts, we might be led to believe, 
that this impreffion fhould be very violent: but, on one hand, 
experience proves the contrary; as the patients perceive plainly 
fome fenfation, and motion, in the wserus; as has been faid; 
but none complain of feeling any acute pain, even. in the moft 
violent fits; and, on the other, it fometimes happens, that the 
uterus is extremely painful, asin the inflammations, ulcers, or 
cancers of it, without any fit of the hyfterical paffion happen- 
ing. It muft, therefore, be granted, that the fenfation, which 
gives rife to this diforder, is only flight; and a kind of tickling, 
fhaking, or contraétion, of fome place in the uterus, and of .the 
parts which are continuous with, or dependent on it. 

‘ It would be erroneous to believe, that a flight impreffion 
was not capable of exciting all the diforders, that are feen in 
the hyfterical paffion. Experience juftifies the contrary opi- 
nion every day. A drop of water, fallen into the érachea, ex- 
cites a violent cough : the emetic wine, which makes no im- 
preffion on the tongue, nor on the membrane of the eye, is 
fufficient, by a€ting on the ftomach, to put all the parts, that 
concur in producing vomiting, into violent contra&tions. More- 
over, the rays of light, which do not affe& the retina, are capa- 
ble of caufing fneezing, when they a& on the pituitary mem- 
brane. 

‘ A flight impreffion often produces greater emotions, than 
thofe much more ftrong. It is thus, that vomiting, which is 
not excited by vinegar, is fo by oil or warm water. -Itis thus, 
that a flight tickling under the arm-pits, oceafions more con- 
torfions than an acute pain. Itis thus, that the weak.irritation 
of a little fnuff, produces fneezing, which a much ftronger fails 
of effecting in the nofe. 

« After all thefe illuftrations, we may conclude, that the fol- 
lowing impreffions, when they are made on the w#terus, may pro- 
duce the hyfteric paffion, with all its fypmtoms ; and we may do 
this with the greater confidence, as'we advance nothing that is 
not conformable to experience. ‘The following caufes fhould, 
‘therefore, be reckoned among thofe of the hyfteric paffiop. 

_ *4. The too ftrong beatings of the arteries of the uterus; 
‘particularly when they ate'too full of blood : asin the approaches, 
“the ceffation; or the fuppreffion of the men/es; or lochia..: + 
, ‘2.7 
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€ sz. The tenfion and tumefaétion of the laétiferous veffels of 

the uterus, when the dochia, and the milky fluor albus, are fup- 
eft fuddenly, in the time when their difcharge is copious, 

* 3. The fimulus, or irritation of an acrid humour, which is 
difcharged into the xterus, and collected, in‘ its cavity, in. the 
cale of a fluor albus, that is ferous and acrid ; and in that of 
ulcers of the uterus. 

‘4. The tumefaétion, which happens to the evaria, or to the 

allopian tubes, in the different difeafes,.to which thofe parts are 
‘fubje& : as falfe conceptions, hydatids, dropfy, featomas, fchir- 
ruffes, abicefies, &c, 

- * 5. Laftly, the too lively tickling of the {permatic humour, 
when copious and acrid in women, who have a warm conftitu- 
tion, and are obliged to reftrain themfelves.’ 

To remove the objections which might arife from affigning 
conftant and fixed caufes, to a diforder fo changeable or incon- 
ftant, he obferves, that the caufes which, according to his theo- 
ry, fubfift inthe uterus, muft frequently fhift places, and confe- 
quently produce different fymptoms, in the fame manner as 
the fame caufe a€ting on the bottom of the ftomach produces 
womiting, and on the fuperior parts of the fame organ, hic- 
cups only. This is fufficient to explain the fympathetic re- 
lation of the caufes. He likewife obferves, that the caufes have 
not always the fame degree of power ; and that the leaft va- | 
riation in thjs particular, is fufficient to change the fympathetic 
relations. | 

The doétor explains the four pathognomonic fymptoms, and 
defcribes the fymptoms which affe& the abdomen, thofe which 
affe&t the thorax, thofe which affect the head, and thofe which 
are common to the whole body, Then he proceeds to the diag- 
noftics, prognoftics, and method of cure, in all of which he 
appears to be intimately acquainted with praétice, as well as 
what books furnith with refpect to this extraordinary diforder. 
The method of cure is of two kinds; either in the paroxy{m, 
with intention te moderate its violence, and fhorten its du- 
tation; or out of the paroxyim, to prevent relapfes, combat 
the caufe of the diforder, and effe& a radical cure. He begins 
with the former, and recommends all thofe remedies proper to 
relax the different parts which are in a ftate of convulfion, or 
‘grethifmus; medicines which facilitate the circulation of_ the 
‘blood, diminifhed or interrupted in different places by the con- 
vulfions ; thofe medicines which excite {trong fen/ations in the 
exterior organs, produce rapid refluxes towards the brain, and 
are of confequence capable of counter-acting the fympathetic 
Tefluxes made in the uterus. Here it is proper the patient 
fhould be made perfe&tly loofe in her drefs, and laid on a couch 
or bed with her head elevated ; that the thighs fhould be: rubbed 
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from top to bottom; that the pituitary membrane fhould be 
ftimulated with pungent, fetid, and volatile applications ; thet 
fhe thould be called loudly by her name ; her fingers fqueezed, 
and her hair, even that of the part, pulled; that glyfters, firft 
purgative, and then hyfterical, fhould be adminiftered ; next fee- 
tid pleifters of galbanum, affa fcetida, of of amber, tinéture of 
Caftor, or the gums caranna* or. tacamabac, be applied to theume 
bilical region ; and laftly, that internal medicines of the hyfteric 
kind fhould be exhibited in the form of pills, boluffes, draughts, 
&c. If the fit be obftinate, he propofes bleeding in the arm, or 
rather in the foot, without regard to the fmall feeble ttate of the 
pulfe. Vomiting too with three or four grains of foluble fti- 
biated tartar, in two or three ounces of the diftilled water of 
the carduus benedi@us, is recommended ; and the doétor alledges, 
that inferting a little civet, or mufk, up the vagina, to procure 
a difcharge of Jymphatic humour, hath been found effectual, 
altho’ réligion forbids exciting pollutions. 

‘The treatment which he recommends in general for radically 
curing the hyfteric paffion, confifts in the ufe of moderate mar- 

‘tial aperitives ; gentle mercurial aperitives ; anti-hyfteric refins; 

diluents ; flight purgatives frequently repeated ; narcotics upon 
any alarm of a fit; and laftly, a itri€t regimen, both with ref- 
pea to the quantity and quality of the food. With refpeé to 
{pecific remedies, Dr. Aftruc mentions a great number, of which 
the mufk alone deferves any attention. We have repeatedly feen 
the wonderful effects of this admirable medicine, exhibited ei- 
ther in draughts or bolaffes, from fix to twelve grains, in this 
diforder. Upon the whole, we muft confider this performance 
as not unworthy the high reputation of the author, though not 
sevoid of blemifhes, fome of which increafe our good opinion 
of the doétor’s genius. 

We muft add, that Dr. Aftruc propofes favouring the 
public with a third volume, on pregnancy, and the difeafes inci- 
dent to women in this fituation; and that the tranflator hath 
prefixed a very neceffary caution, with refpe& to the compound 
medicines propofed in this work, which are generally taken ac- 
cording to the ftandard of the Pharmacopeeia of Paris. 





Art. Ill. The Hiftory of Mecklenburgh, from the firft Settlement of 
the Vandals in that Country, to the prefent Time ; including a Period 
of about three Theufand Years, 8vo. Pr.5s. Newbery. 


qt would be unjuft to deny that many monuments of the 
Celts ftill remain in the northern countries of Europe, that 
they confirm their traditions, and, in fome meafure, fupply the 





* The caranna is rejeéted in our pharmacopaias. | 
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place of hiftory; but we caanot,afient to thofe authors, who, 
with the affiftance of thofe glimmering lights, have reared fa- 
brics of hiftory.as regular, as precife, and particular as rhofe 
of the ages that enjoyed the benefit of, letters. We mutt, 
therefore, beg leave to be excufed from inferting what has been 
tranfmitted by Marchallus Thurius, in his annals of the Van- 
dals,.and the Heruli, who has given a, regular feries of forty 
kings of the Vandals, with many particulars concerning them, 
from Antyrius,.one of Alexander the Great’s captains, fen 
to Pribiflaus the Second, including a period. of almoft..15 
years; during 1300 of which, the people, whofe hiftory” he 
gives.us,, were abfolutely deftitute. of letters, and. all means, of 
conveying knowledge, but by rade monuments and tradition. 
The. particulars of the hiitories of thofe monarchs are void 
of hiftorical crediblity ; and the author of the work before us 
puts the high antiquities of Marchallus Thurius in the rank 
which our beft hiftorians have affigned to thofe of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Boece, and Keating. 

He feems to lean to the probable opinion that the Vandals, 
the anceftors of the prefent inhabitants of Mecklenburgh, got 
their name from the Gothic word. Wanderen, which fignifies to 
wander, and he thinks that the hiftory of the ravages which 
they committed in the Roman empire has been exaggerated by 
their enemies, in whofe power alone it was to tranfmit them ; 
an opinion that is by no means deftitute of probability. The 
pidure he gives us of the ancient manners of the Vandals is 
well drawn: it correfponds with the beft authorities, and has 
a chance of being like life, as the hiftorians, after whom he 
writes, were greatly aflifted by living manners. He celebrates 
them for. their hofpitality and benevolence, their juttice and 
temperance, their fimplicity,,.and the wholefomenefs of the 
few laws they had amongft them; and he tells us, (though we 
muft beg leave to fufpend our belief of that circumftance, till 
we have better authority for it than that which he quotes,) that 
‘ They.encouraged the ftudy_ of philofophy, and gave frequent 
proofs, that knowledge in this fcience was no unfucce/s ful road 
to the throne.’ According to our author, amongft them, adul- 
tery was punifhed by death; but polygamy. was encouraged 
and honoured. War was the great fource of their preferments, 
but not confined. to one fex, for the woman who, could not 
prove that fhe had killed an enemy, was excluded from public 
honours, and obliged to lead a life of celibacy. The funeral 
rites of their kings were barbarous and inhuman.. According 
to our author, * They placed about the king’s body one of his 
wives, a cook, a groom, a waiter, a meffenger, and fome 
horfes, which were previoufly ftrangled.’ Though it does not 
Sosily appear whether the horfes alone were ftrangled on this 
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occafion, yet the following paffage puts their bloody difpéfi- 
tions beyond all doubt: * At the expiration of the year they 
chole fifty of the king’s officers, and caufed them, with an equaf 
number of horfes, to be ftrangled; they were then emboweled 
and ftuffed with ftraw; the bodies of the young men were fet 
on the horfes in a riding pofture, and faftened to them by aw 
iron ftake, and thefe were placed at certain diftances from each 
‘other round the monument.’ 

Inthe hiftory before us, tho’ the credit of Marchallus Thurius 
is queftioned, yet's95 years before Chrift is but a late period; 
and the actions of Skalk, Helgon, Hunding, and other co 
temporary princes; are, perhaps, ‘too fully related; and about 
483 years before Chrift, we find that the Vandals fitted out a 
great fleet, which was, however, defeated by that of Roric or 
Roderick, king of Denmark, to whom they were in fubjection. 
The Vandals were, it heen, fubje&t to the Danes at the time 
of our Saviour, when Strunic was their king, who rebelling 
againft the Danes, was defeated and killed by Eric, general ta 
Frotho, king of Denmark. In the year after Chirift, 166, they, 
in conjunction with the Marcomanni ‘and Quadi, invaded the 
Roman empire; but were defeated with great flaughter by the 
emperors Marcus Aurelius and Antonius Verus. After this, 
according to our author, they defeated Marcus Aurelius, and 
killed 20,000 of his men. In the Chriftian year 176 Dieteric,; 
a Vandal prince, encouraged his countrymen to throw off the 
Danifh yoke, and they continued independent 84 years, when 
they feem again to have been reduced by Harold the third, 
king of Denmark. ‘They again invaded the Roman empire in 
the time of Aurelius, but were defeated; and it appears they 
affifted the famous Zenobia, queen of Peimyra, and that their 
prifoners formed part of his triumph. About 40,000 Vandals 
and Germans perifhed in the time of the emperor Probus, who 
gave a colony of the Vandals leave to fettle in Britain, where 
they did him great fervices. In the year 340 the Vandals invaded 
Jutland, under their king Wifmar, who was fucceeded by Miecf- 
laus the Firft, who, though he was worftedin the beginning of 
the war, defeated the Danes in his turn, and took prifoners thetr 
king’s fon and his two daughters. They confined the former, 
and fold the two princefles by public fale. 

The reader, we hope, will excufe us for not following our 
author in the various accounts he gives of the Vandals in Italy, 
Spain, and other countries, as well asin the northern regions, 
till the year 1163, which is the period in which, as appears to 
ns, the dominions of the anceftors of the prefent family of 
Mecklenburgh received fome confiftency, and were afcertained 
to that houfe. Our reafon is, that granting all he fays to be 


true, and it muft be acknowledged that he delivers it in a very 
enter« 
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entertaining, judicious manner, yet the fas herelates are appli-’ 
cable to the ‘anceftors of fiftyother ftates and families, many of. 
whom are: now exifting, as well as to that of Mecklenburgh ¥ 
nor does it clearly appeat from his work, that’the:prefent dukes: 
of Meckleriburgh are the eldeft, lineal, male defcendants fron» 
the kings of Vandals or. Wandals, or, as he’calls: them, the’ 
princes of the Abodrites.. It feems, however; to be certain; 
that Pribiflaus the Second, who then held Mecklenburgh, which 
was his capital, was a principal, if not the eldeft, branch of 
thofe»princes. Sweno the Third and Canute, kings of Den- 
mark, who were Chriftians, forced, by fire and fword, fome of 
the Vandals to be baptized ; but the wndergoing that ceremony’ 
was the only fign they: gave of Chriftianity. “Phey who loved’ 
independency turned pirates, and throve fo’ well \in that pro=' 
feffion;: that Sweno hired Henry the Lion, ‘duke of Saxony ané 
Bavaria, to fubdue their country.’ Religion jin ‘thofe days was 
always; as it has been fince,.a ready cloak for ambition, ‘and 
the mild humanizing doétrinés.of Chriftianity were propagated 
by frre-and 'fword. Pribiflaus, however, is faid ‘to have made # 
noble ftand for the liberties of his country, but was, at laft, for~ 
ced to renounce the title of king, and to admit into his domi-' 
nions of Mecklenburgh and Schwerin, colonies of Saxon prieftsy 
monks, and {chool-matters. Pribiflaus himfelf became a Chrif- 
tian; and:embraced every occafion to manifeft his attachment 
to his:protettor the duke of Saxony, who was then one of the 
greateft princes in Europe. Upon the death of Pribiflans, ‘he 
was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Canute, who abobithed thedé- 
pendency of his country upon the duke of Saxony, whofe do~ 
minions were fhared amongift the German princes, to whomilie 
was obnoxious. Canute was fucceeded by Henry. the Firft; 
whofe fucceffion being difputed by his uncle Nicholas, he fab-’ 
mitted to hold his principality as a fief of Denmark, and it is 
faid to be‘in confequence of this fubmiffion of ‘Henry, that the 
Danes ground their right to the title of king of the Vandals’ 
According to our author, Canute, king of Denmark, was fo mucly 
embarrafied by his new feodaries, that he was obliged to calf 
tohis:afliftance the knights of the Teutonic order, whom he 
hired with fome lands on the eafterm parts of the country, an@ 
who, as our author exprefies himfelf, were founders of the ftate 
of Pruffia, This Henry of Mecklenburgh feems to have béeen 
a prince of great power and abilities, and oppofed Waldemar, 
king of Denmark, with fo much fpirit, that the latter was 
obliged .to ‘ftrengthen himfelf with the  Kmperial authority. 
Henry, however, continued prince of Mecklenburgh for thirty-fix’ 
years, endeavouring, all he could, to reform «the abufes' of hiv 
government, and, after performing all the daties of a wife and 
worthy prince, he refigned his dominions to his two fons, ané 
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retired toa private life, in which he:continued eight years, when 
he died. His fons: were Henry and Nicholas.» The former, 
who was the eldeft, refided at Guftrow, and the latter at 
Mecklenburgh.: Our author then gives an entertaining ac- 
connt of the imprifonment of a king of Denmark, by a count 
of Schwerin; a Mecklenburgh prince, for having violated his 
bed while he was upon an expedition in the Holy Land. Per- 
haps the injury complained of was no.more than a pretext for 
his and the. other princes of Mecklenburgh throwing off the 
Danifh yoke, which they did, and defeated the Danes, though 
they had the pope’s countenance... After this, the dukes: of 
Mecklenburgh feem to have been independent. The name of 
their family was Burewin, and John, the eldeft of four fons, 
left by Henry the Second, was fo good a fcholar as to be termed 
the divine. But his learning ferved only to give his fubjegts a 
contempt for his perfon, and. though he was a brave. ative 
prince, his death was not regretted. He was fucceeded by his: 
fon Henry, who ferved under St. Lewis of France in the Holy 
Land, where he was taken. prifoner, and continued in a-moitt 
wretched confinement twenty-fix years at Grand Cairo. Being, 
however, after many difficulties, reftored to liberty jn 1300; he 
was received at Mecklenburgh with great joy by his fubje&s, 
but died next year. He had two fons, Henry, firnamed the 
Lion, and John. This:Henry proved to be an able prince ; ‘he: 
enlarged the Mecklenburgh dominions, and his hiftory, which 
feems to be well afcertained, is amufing. . He died in the year 
1309, and was fucceeded in his principality by his fow-Albert, 
who was likewife an aétive fortunate prince, and in the year, 
3349 he and his brother John of Stargard were made dukes of 
the empire, by Charles the Fourth.) Albert was engaged ina 
war with Lewis, marquis of Brandenburg, and Waldemar, 
king of Denmark, for having fupported an impoftor, who 
pretended to that marquifate. Though the duke of Mecklen- 
burgh behaved in this war with great fpirit, and was generally 
fuccefsful, yet his territories fuffered vaftly by it. His. admi-. 
niftration was long and aétive; and he was in fuch reputation, 
that the Swedes beftowed their crown upon Albert, his fon, by 
the. fifter of Magnus, king of Sweden, who was dethroned, 
and in endeavouring to regain his crown, he was, by: Albert, dé- 
feated and taken prifoner. Albert’s reign over the Swedes, 
however, appears to have been inconftant and uncomfortable. 
He made peace with the king of Denmark, and the county of 
Schwerin fell into his family by marriage. After this, in the 
year 1369, Waldemar’s ambition drew upon him a confederacy, 
which not being able to withftand, he threw up the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and went in a: kind of pilgrimage to 


Romc; from whence he repaired to the emperor of Germany to 
follicit 
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follicite his reftoration. Thé teader is to obferve a circumftance 
which the author of the hiftory before us, to make his hiftory 
the more intelligible, ought to have taken notice of, that the 
papal court was not then held at Rome, and that thé popes hated 
all thofe who fhewed the leaft refpect to that city. Waldemar 
foon found how far he had been miflaken; for his eneiniés ob- 
tained a letter from his holinefS, threatening hit with excom- 
munication, if he did not, asthe phrafe is; mend his manners,’ 
and that letter drew from Waldemar the following Laconic 
épiftle, which is penned in a fpirit that would do honour to 
the firft names of antiquity. 

‘ Waldemar, king of the Danes, Goths, and’ Vandals, &¢, 
to the Roman Pontiff’ 

« Health, My life received fram God ; my ‘crown from 
my fubjeéts; my wealth from my anceftors ; from your prede~ 
ceffors 1 had only my faith, and if you attenipt to take advan 
tage of it, I hereby reftore it to you.. Adieu.’ 

The pope, whofe power then lay only in the fears of man- 
kind, was intimidated by this epiitie, and Waldemar ‘returned 
to his kingdom, having diffipated the confederacy againft: him, 
The dutchy of Mecklenburgh was, all this time, governed by 
the elder Albert, Who had the glory of having the king of Swe- 
den for his fon, and the king of Denmark for his gtandfon. 
He had another grandfon who was legal heir to the kingdom of 
Norway but his right was fet afide by the: fatnous Margaret, 
fecorid daughter to Waldemar, abovementioned,’ and who 
makes: fo great a figure in the hiftories of the North: After 
this, Margaret procuring herfélf to be elef&ted queen of Sweden, 
defeated Albert in a pitched battle, to which fhe challenged him, 
and took him prifoner. *His fubje€ts of Sweden mace few or 
no efforts for his deliverance; but the Mecklenburghers and 
his friends in Germany made great-ones, and ‘at laft obtained 
his liberty, though upor hard terms. A ranfom for him was 
to be paid, “But, fays our author, (p. 178)° the dutchy of 
Mecklenburgh was fo exhaufted: by this long war, that it-was 
difficult to raife it. In thisemergency, the ladies’ gave'a ftrong 
proof of their generofity and loyal attachment to’ their fove- 
reign, by felling their jewels and ornaments, and even the mot 
valuable part: ‘of theit apparel, to complete the fum. An action 
Albert afterwards recompénfed by a law, which rendered the 
daughters of the nobility capable of fucceeding to the lands 
held as fiefs of the fovéreign. As foon as this treaty was 
figned, Albert returned into: Mecklenburgh, and reigned, as 
was’ ufual in the German principalities, jointly with his nephew. 
He had fat on the throne of Sweden 23 years, and was fo little 
difpofed to relinquith the hopes of ‘repofleffing it, that he chofe 
rather to pay the 60,000 marks, than to refign the city of Stock~. 
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holm. He went into Pruffia to negociate in perfon an alliance 
with the knights, who yielded to him the ifle of Gothland, 
which they had feized in right of the fum they had advanced 
him on that condition. He paffed from Pruffia into that ifland, 
where he regulated the government, and left prince Eric to keep 
a court there, and to be ready to repel any attempts that might 
be made upon it. The death of this young prince, which 
happened fvon after he was in pofleffion of Gothland, conquer- 
ed Albert’s ambition, which all the power and fuccefs of queen 
Margaret could only mortify, but not reprefs. The afflided 
father ceafed to covet a crown, to which his fon could no longer 
fucceed ; and did not think himfelf excufable in profecuting a 
war, in hopes of obtaining a kingdom, which the prince who 
had partaken of his misfortunes could not fhare with him. He 
therefore delivered Stockholm, with fome other places he had 
retained in Sweden, into the hands of queen Margaret, and in 
purfuance of the treaty, renounced all pretenfions to the 
crown.” 

We do not propofe to purfue the detail of this hiftory, by 
following it through all its events, the principal of which are 
to be met with in the general hiftories of Germany, and in- 
deed the neatnefs and clearnefs of the ftile of the work before 
us, are more valuable than its materials are curious. We fhall, 
however, juft touch upon the moft interefting part of it to a 
Britifh reader, we mean that which regards the family of Stre- 
litz, from whence her majefty is defcended, after informing 
him that the dukes of Mecklenburgh, to the year 1658, were 
{trenuoufly attached to, and great fufferers for the Proteftant 
caufe, when it came into the hands of Chriftian, a man of 
pleafure, and who, in purfuit-of it, embraced the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. This duke Chriftian, however, was not an 
anceftor of her prefent Majefty, who is defcended of Adolphus 
Frederic, the poithumous fon of duke Adolphus Frederic, the 
father likewife of Chriftian, who died in 1692, without iffue. 
After his death, feveral difputes arofe about the fucceffion to his 
dukedom, between the duke of Strelitz and his nephew Fre- 
deric William, fon to that duke’s elder brother, which was 
given in.favour of the former by the elector of Brandenburgh, 
to whom the difpute was referred. . After this, Guftavus Adol- 
phus, duke of Guftrow, dying without male iffue, the difputes 
were revived between the duke of Strelitz, who had married 
the eldeft daughter of the deceafed, and his nephew, the duke 
of Mecklenburgh Schwerin. ‘The former had certainly the beft 
iight, but the latter was poffeffed of the greateft power; fo 
that the Swedes were brought into the quarrel, as indeed were 
all the princes of the Lower Saxony, who, with indignation, 
beheld the partiality fhown in fayour of the duke of Schwerin 
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by the emperor, who took upon himfelf the decifion of -the 
difpute. At laft, after various altercations,, it was fettleds 
* that Frederic William fhould enjoy the fucceflion, on condi- 
tion that he made over to the duke of Strelitz the principality of 
Ratzeburgh, with the right of voting in the Imperial. Diet. be- 
longing to that province, and all other prerogatives appertain- 
ing to it. That he fhould poffefs the lordthip of Stargard, 
with its dependencies, and the two commanderies of Mirow 
and Memerow, together with a part of the cuftoms of Boit- 
zenburg.’ : 

We fhall now keep to the hiftory of Strelitz. That duchy 
fuffered greatly during the German wars in the beginning of 
this century. ‘Its duke, Adolphus Frederic the Second, died 
in 1708. By Mary, his firft wife, daughter to Guftavus Adol- 
phus, the laft duke of Guftrow, he left one fon, Adolphus 
Frederic the Third, who fucceeded to his dominions.’ He 
married Sophia Dorothea, daughter of John Adolphus, duke of 
Holftein Plon, -but died without iffue; whereby Adolphus Fre- 
deric the Fourth, born the 5th of May, 1738, fon to Charles 
Lewis Frederic, his younger brother, became. heir to that 
duchy, and is the prefent reigning duke. Charles Lewis Fre- 
deric, his father, had by Albertina Elizabeth, his wife, and 
daughter to Erneft Frederic, duke of Saxe Hildbourghaufen, 
befide the prefent dukes three fons, Charles Lewis Frederic, 
born the 1oth of December, 1741, and now a colonel in the 
Hanoverian fervice; Erneft Gottlob Albert, born Auguft 27, 
1742; and George Auguitus, born Auguft 3, 1748; and two 
daughters, Chriftina Sophia Albertini, born December 6, 1735, 
and Sophia Charlotte, born May 6, 1744, and married at St. 
James’s on the 8th of September, 1761. 

Upon the whole, the narrative is more entertaining than could 
have reafonably. been expected from events that have fo often 
employed the pens of hiftorians of all ranks, fizes, and coun- 
tries, for fome centuries paft; and as Mr. Newbery’s name 
itands at the bottom of its dedication to the queen, we have 
no right. to refufe him the honour of being its author. 





Art. IV. The Prefent State of Denmark, in relation to its Govern- 
ment and Laws, its Trade and ManufaGures, its Revenues and 
Forces. Compiled from the Public Archives, and other authentic 
Materials. In a Series of Letters, mofily written by Monf. Roger. 
8ve. Pr. 5s. Ofborne. 


HIS ingenious performance muft be regarded as ex- 
tremely feafonable, at a juncture when the fate of Europe 


in fome meafure depends on the conduét of his Danith majeity. 
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The ftorm now impending over the northern hemifphere, muft 
neceflarily influence the politics of the belligerant powers; and 
the iffue of the difpute fubfifting between Frederic V. and Peter 
Ill. contribute to retard or promote the long-wifhed for -gene- 
ral pacification. From a diftin@ view of the prefent ftaté of 
Denmark, and of the charaéter of the monarch, we may de- 
duce a tolerably certain prognoftic of the condué he will’ ob- 
ferve upon this delicate uccafion, when every prince who feels 
for humanity, muft apply his hand tobind up thofe wounds from - 
which have ftreamed the blood of fo many thoufand Chriftians. 
The connections by blood, commerce, and religion, which 
Great Britain hath with Denmark, will render this treatife pe- 
culiarly grateful to the Englith reader, efpecially as the only 
complete work upon the fame fubje& is now obfolete. Lord 
Molefworth wrote his account of Denmark as early as the year 
1692, fince which time the face of that country has undergone 
extraordinary changes from an uninterrupted feries of wife ad- 
miniftration under Frederic IV. Chriftian VI. and Frederic V. 
three princes who perfe€tly underftood the art of reigning, of 
making their people happy, and rendering their dominions ref- 
peftable and powerful. It muft, however, be acknowledged, 
that our author has too much the air of a panegyrift to gain 
the credit which he would otherwife appear to deferve. His 
diftin€tions between abfolute monarchy and defpotifm, and en- 
deavours to explain the Danith conftitution into the former, are 
rather ingenious than folid. It is owing, we apprehend, to the 
virtue of the princes, and not to the nature of the government, 
that Denmark is not defpotic, even in our author’s fenfe of the 
word, Let us admit all that our writer requires ; that the peo- 
ple in general are more free than they were before the revolu-. 
tion 1660; that liberty is more equally diffufed through every 
part of the kingdom; that the fubjects enjoy perfeét fecurity of 
property; that the laws are in themfelves uniform, clear, and 
fimple ; in a word, that Denmark is, in all refpeéts, one of the 
mott flourifhing and happy ftates in Europe ; yet-ftill the de- 
fe& in the conftitution is evident and lamentable, if thefe ble 
fings depend wholly upon the good qualities of the fovereign, 
That mode of adminiftration alone deferves the name of excel- 
lent, which guards againft the confequences of tyranny om the 
one hand, and of anarchy and confufion.on the other. Such a 
picture as the following may difplay the talents. of the orator, 
but they by no.means evince the penetration of the politician. 

‘ The power of the Danifh monarch, is indeed without con- 
troul, but was there ever a more juft one? His title is the moit 
authentic, and moft lawful: nothing lefs'than the confent of 
all order's of people in the kingdom, given, fiit, by their re- 


premetieives in the aflembly of the ftatesin the year one thou- 
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fand fix hundred and fixty, and afterwards confirmed by them- 
felves. The kingdom, whofe very capital had been attacked, 
was fcarce efcaped from the greateft dangers; and the nation 
convinced by experience, that a confined authority is fometimes 
infufficient to defend the ftate, offended befides at the infulting 
fuperiority which the nobility affeéted, comes at once toa refo- 
lution, in order to remedy thofe evils which it Suffered, to re- 
pofe its whole authority in the hands of .its fovereign. This re- 
fignation of its power is made in the moft folemn manner, and 
after mature deliberation. You fee, Sir, how lawful the aus 
thority is of fuch kings. Here you find no princes who fubdue 
by open arms, or who ruin by ftealth and by fecret practices, 
the liberty of their fubje&s ; here exifted no feries of ufurpa- 
tions which, ftrengthening each other by degrees, bring on 
flavery at laft; it is a power jultly acquired, as pure in its 
fource, as it has been fince, and ftill remains to be, in its 
effects,’ 

The queftion is not, whether unlimited power was acquired 
by fraud, force, or confent; but whether the fovereign be 
really fubje&t to the laws, and his authority reftrained by the 
nature of the conftitution ? We would not difpute what de- 
gree of happinefs the Danes enjoy under the mild and prudent 
government of Frederic V. our intention is only to queftion, 
whether the conftitution, as it ftands at prefent, would not be 
truly defpotic in the hands of fuch a prince as the tenth Eric? 
Our author’s conceffion, that the king enjoys a fovereign pow- 
er, without controul, is fufficient to conflitute a defpotic govern- 
ment, as it depends entirely upon his will, whether he fhall go- 
vern by fudden gufts of paffion and caprice, or agreeable to 
thofe laws to which he is acknowledged fuperior. 

What renders this panegyric on the Danith political conftitu- 
tion more extraordinary, is, that it comes from M. Roger, a 
gentleman nurfed, as we are told, in the lap of freedom, a ci- 
tizen of the pureft form of republican government upon earth, 
One would imagine, that the fubjects of the little republic’ of 
Geneva are incapable of relifhing their felicity, and duly rating 
the value of the liberty they enjoy, when we fee the moit inge- 
nious writers of that city profefling principles fo oppofite to their 
practice :—one railing again{t fociety in dire& terms *, another 
condemning free conititutions, by implication, for fuch we may 
conftrue the praifes beftewed by M: Roger on abfolute mo- 
narchy. Perhaps policy may di€tate this conduct, in order to 
prevent envy and malice from difturbing the peaceful happine(y 


which they aétually experience. 
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To fatisfy the reader of the impoffibility of regarding Den 
mark in any other light thana defpotic government, let us pre- 
fent him with two or three articles of the fundamental law of 
the conftitution. 

© The king fhall acknowledge no fuperior in civil or ecclefi- 
aftical affairs, except God alone. The king fhall enjoy the 
fupreme right of making, altering, or repealing laws, except- 
ing only the royal law, which muft always be regarded as fun- 
damental and irrevocable ; and he fhall have the power of grant- 
ing exemptions or difpeniations. The king fhall name, at 
his own will and pleafure, to all dignities and employments of 
what nature or denomination foever, which he may alfo take 
away or reftore. The forces and fortrefles of the kingdom 
are to be at the difpofal of the king. He fhall have full power 
of making peace and war, forming alliances, and levying taxes 
on his fubjeéts ; as no ftate can be defended without an army, 
which cannot be maintained but at the expence of the people. 
The king fhall have the fupreme jurifdiction over all the 
ecclefiafiics in his dominions. In him alone fhall be invefted 
the power of determining and regulating the:rites and ceremo- 
nies of divine fervice; as well as of convoking councils and fy- 
rods in matters of religion; in a word, he fhall enjoy in his 
perfon all the rights of fovereignty to be exercifed by him in 
virtue of his own authority. The king however fhall not be 
obliged to make any oath, or enter into any promife or cove- 
nant with his people, of any kind whatfoever ; as, in quality of 
a free and unlimited monarch, his fubje&s can under no pre- 
tence impofe upon him the neceffity of an oath, or prefcribe 
conditions to him, confining his authority.’ 

Divers other ftrokes of arbitrary power, ftrongly mark this 
ordonnance; but the articles we have quoted place it beyond 
the power of cafuiftry to explain away the defpotifm of the 
Danith fovereign. 

Our author gives but an imperfeé& account of the ancient 
conttitution of Denmark, the caufes and zras of the different 
revolutions in the government, and the effeéts which the re- 
formation in religion produced in the political ftate of Den- 
mark, It was not before the reign of Chriftian III. that the 
nobility became fo powerful, in confequence of the reftraints 
Jaid on the clergy, and the canfifcation of church-lands. Be- 
fore this period the bifhops and clergy fully balanced the au- 
thority of the fovereign and nobles. If we go back to a more 
remote period, before {piritual tyranny was eftablifhed, we thall 
find that the legiflative power was fairly divided between the fo- 
vereign, the nobles, the clergy, and commons, and that the 
Jatter, for a long feries of years, maintained their full privi- 
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feges. In progrefs of time the influence which the pontifical 
power gained over the minds of the fuperftitious and ignorant, 
enlarged the prerogatives of the church beyond the original de- 
fign of the conititution ; and when the reformation was after~ 
wards brought about, the wings of fpiritual pride and ambi- 
tion were clipped clofer than either law or reafon authorized, 
Then thg nobility took the lead, and they tyrannized in their 
turn over the king, clergy, and commons, during the reigns of 
Chriftian II. Frederic 11. Chriftian IV. and part of the reign of 
the third Frederic ; when the refentment of the clergy and com- 
mons towards the nobility, the gratitude of all ranks to the fo- 
vereign for the valour he exerted in defence of the capital, and 
the artful conduct of Frederic, confpired to render the govern- 
ment atruly abfolute and hereditary monarchy. Asa political 
writer, M. Roger ought to have run through the progreffion, 
and fhewn by what ftages the conftitution was brought from its 
original eftablifhment to its prefent form ; but he contents him- 
felf with giving a relation of the great revolution in 1660, and 
comparing the prefent form of government with the tyrannical 
ariftocracy that then fubfifted, without obferving that this-was 
really an abufe of the conftitution, and a violent ufurpation, 
arifing from certain circumftances favourable to the defign of 
the nobility. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this fubje&, becaufe it em- 
ploys great part of the treatife before us, and is indeed the 
leading principle of our author, who, in every other refpedt, is 
entertaining, accurate, explicit, and exceedingly intelligent. 
He has given the public an analyfis of the Danith code, as pro- 
mulgated by Chriftian V. which may be confidered as a real 
curiofity, and the only fatisfactory account of the civil confti- 
tution of Denmark that we know. The fimplicity of the Da- 
nifh jurifprudence has been admired by a variety of writers; 
but our author alone demontftrates its excellency in many par- 
ticulars, by exhibiting a complete fketch of the civil and cri- 
minal laws, to which perhaps the greateft objection is, what 
we lately mentioned of the Frederician code, their dependence . 
on the will of the fovereign, who is the fountain of juftice, 
can abrogate, annul, extend, abridge, and explain the fpirit 
of the laws at pleafure. Thus juftice between one fubje& and 
another, may have its regular courfe under a tolerable prince ; 
but when any competition happens between the fubjeé& and the 
fovereign, there, we apprehend, the effects of the unlimited 
power of the crown will appear in their native genuine co- 
lours. 

The Danith code is divided into fix books, the contents of 
which are clearly explained by M. Roger. The firft treats of 
the manner of proceeding in the courts of law, whether in civil 
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or criminal cafes. Inthe latter, no profecutions are carried on 
in the king’s name, it being left to fociety to punifh the crimes 
committed againtt itfelf. The fubfequent remark deferves at- 
tention. 
_ © Ifthe Danes had not formerly given laws to England, I 
fhould be more furprifed than I now am, at the remarkuble re- 
Jation which fubfitts to this day between the Jaws of. thefe two 
kingdoms. In cafes of murder and in the fettling of bounda- 
ries, the law enacts that an extraordinary court be held, com- 
poled of eight perfons, called in the act, Sandamaend, or men of 
truth, who, like the jurymen of England, give their opinion 
upon oath, with regard to the fact fubmitted to their examina- 
tion. This office, which is only held for the objec then in 
debate, is transferable to, all thofe who compofe the commu- 
nity. But this fliil is not the moft ftriking refemblance be- 
tween the Danifh laws and thofe of the moft free.people that 
now exift. We have here a full, or, very near, a ful! equiva- 
Jent of that farnous law of Aad. as corpus, which the Englifh very 
juftly regard as oae of the fureit bulwarks of their liberty. The 
firft artic'e of the nineteenth “chapter of the firft book of the 
code of Denmark conrains thefe words: ** No man can be put 
in prifon unlefs he be dete&ed in the very commiffion of a 
crime which is fubje& to capital or corporal punifhment, or un- 
lefS he hath confeffed the fa& before a magittrate, or be found 
guilty of it in a court of juftice. And thofe who are accufed, 
may, by giving fecurity, come and goaway freely from the tri- 
bunal, and enjoy all the liberty neceflary for their defence.” 
This law, and the one which prohibits torture, are remarkable - 
inftances of the moderation of the legiflator and of the go- 
vernment. This is taking all poilible care of innocence. But 
can there be too many methods devifed to fecure it? And tho 
guilt will fometimes avail itfelf of that protection which was 
never intended to favor it, what room is there to be alarmed at 
fuch a momentary ufurpation, efpecially in a government where 
the coercive power is of fufficient ftrength to provide againit 
any future fatal relaxation ? 

If we remember rightly, this effential branch of Britith liberty 
was deduced not from the Danes but the Saxons, though M, 
Roger feems to imagine we horrowed it from the former. 

The fecond book of the code treats of the canon and eccle- 
fiaftic law, in which we cannot but obferve a remarkable and 
very politic fpirit of moderation; in ¢onfequence of which all 
members of the ftate, of whatever perfuafion, are rendered ufeful 
to fociety, though perticular privileges are annexed to the pro- 
fetlion of the evangelic faith, and efpécially of the dottrines 


of Luther. 
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In the third book of the code are regulated the condition of 
the individuals compofing fociety, and the privileges and prero- 
gatives of the magiftrates and governors of cities, towns, and 
other jurifdictions. Here it is obferved, that Frederic IV. was the 
firft who reftored the peafants to natural liberty, by the famous 
edi& of 1702, in, which it was enacted, that no vaffals fhould 
henceforward be bound to the glebe, as wascuftomary in Den- 
mark before that period. The inftitution in behalf of orphans, 
merits the higheft encomiums ;, we cannot refrain laying it be- 
fore our readers. 

‘In every town a kind of cenfure is exercifed by men ap- 
pointed by the magiftrates among the principal citizens, in or- 
der to overfee the education of children, and the proper admi- 
niftration of the fortune of orphans. You mutt not fufpec& 
that this is mere form. They are exprefly and pofitively com- 
manded by law to take care of all fuch children as are negleéted 
by their parents, and to breed them up to fome ufeful profef- 
fion. The expences of education are to be taken from the 
fortune of the parents, and when this is not fufficient, from the 
funds remaining in the houfes of charity. We cannot avoid 
praifing fo wife an inftitution, and fuch excellent regulations, 
when we confider the numberlefs evils which are produced in a 
ftate by idlenefs, that corroding gangrene always fo ready to 
{pring up and enlarge, unlefs every infected fpot be radically 
cut away. What deferves not iefs our encomiums, is the care 
which thofe cenfors are alfo obliged to take of the adminiftra- 
tion of the property of orphans. They are rendered account- 
able for every mifmanagement, and this is the fureft method to 
call their clofeft attention to this obje€. So careful the legifla- 
ture is of orphans, that the magiftrates are obliged to overfee 
. the condué and accounts of the cenfors in this refpeé&t. And 
for the greater protetion of their perfons and fortunes, from 
the moment they become in danger, it is enjoined to all thofe 
who happen to be in a family where a father dies, leaving chil- 
dren under age, to inform the mggiftrate immediately of fuch 
an event, under the peualty of a confiderable fine; and the 
fame is obferved with equal exatnefs, every time any of the na- 
tural heirs is a minor, or is abfent.’ 

In the fourth bock of the code we meet with all the laws 
enatted for the. benefit and regulation of commerce, and the 
marine, where there are many particulars that we cannot but 
admire, although the view given by our author be rather too 
concife to form a juft eftimate of the {pirit of the maritime ju- 
rifprudence. | 

Nothing can exceed the fimplicity, brevity, and clearnefs of 
the laws relative to contracts, fettlements, fucceflions, real and 
perfonal rights, in a word, to the acquifition, poffeflion, and 
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fecurity of property, contained in the fifth book ; yet we quef- 
tion whether all the ingenious author’s endeavours to refine this 
branch of the Danifh code, from the imputation of _— too 
vague and general, anfwer the intention. 

As part of the firft book of the code is employed to regu- 
Jate criminal proceffes, fo the fixth book is taken up with ad- 
judging the punifhments due to certain crimes, through the 
whole df which reigns a fpirit of humanity and benevolence. __ 

Having finifhed his review of the Danifh code, M. Roger 
proceeds, in the ninth Jetter, to lay before the reader the admi- 
table additions made by the prefent king, in favour of the admi- 
niftration of juftice, by regiftring law-fuits, regulating the con- 
dué& of lawyers, framing a military code, and adapting the laws 
to the prefent circumftances of the kingdom. In every particu- 
Jar Frederick has evinced himfelf the fage, the politic, the amia- — 
ble, and benevolent monarch. 

The tenth letter treats of the ancient and prefent political 
conftitution, of which we have already given our fentiments. 

The eleventh is employed in defcribing the manner in which 
taxes are impofed and levied; the conduct of the finances; the 
duties on imports and exports, &c. 

In the twelfth letter wé have an account of the different 
trading companies in Denmark ; of the bank, and other infti- 
tutions for the benefit of navigation and commerce. 

Letter the thirteenth contains a defcription of Iceland, an 
account of the eftablifhment of a company in that ifland, with 
other particulars relative to the induftry and commerce of this 
and other parts of the Danifh dominions. 

The fourteenth letter is taken up with an explicit relation of 
the progrefs of induftry to the prefent reign, the improvements 
in manufa@tures made by Frederic V. and the new regulations 
and ordonnances of his majefty, for the encouragement and 
promoting of arts and commerce. 

In the fifteenth, and laft letter, of M. Roger, we are fa- 
voured with a fatisfactory account of the military eftablifhment 
in Denmark ; the foreign and national troops in pay ; the ftate 
of fortreffes, barracks, and frontier places; feveral military re- 
gulations, &c. And in the fixteenth letter, annexed by the 
editor, we meet with fenfible refle€tions on the depopulation of 
Denmark and Norway, the cultivation of lands, the encou- 
ragement given to foreign artifts, the eftablifhment of colonies, 
the ereéting of glafs and Porcelain manufactories, the laying 
open the Weit India trade, the prefent ftate of the navy, the 
augmentation of the army, the countenance and probation 
given to learning, fcience, and genius, the mines in Denmark 
and Norway, with fome other particulars that merit the peru- 


fal of the curious reader. In one word, we venture to recom- 
mend 
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mend this treatife on the prefent ftate of Denmark, as one of 
the moft ingenious, fenfible, and entertaining pieces, that 
has lately paffed through our hands. Partiality to his fubjeé is 
the only confiderable objeftion to our author; and a few pecu- 
liarities of language are the chief blemifhes in the perfor- 
mance of the editor. We fhall quote only one initance—* and 
thefe additional ideas, which sage their fource in the abufe that 
eaftern princes make of their unbounded authority, moft in- 
deed be revolting to every mind, where education has not ftifled 
the fentiments of nature,’ 
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Art. V. 4 xew Chrenological Abridgment of the Hiftory of F rance, 
containing the Public Tranfa&ions of that Kingdom, from Clovis 
to Lewis XIV. their Wars, Battles, Sieges, Se. their Laws, 
Manners, Cuftoms, Sc. Written in French dy M. Henault, 
Prefident of the Court of Inquefts and Requefis in the Parliament 
of Paris; and tranflated into Englith, with additional Notes, re- 
lative chiefly to the Hiftory of England, by Mr. Nugent, from 
the fifth Edition, corre&ed and improved by the Author. 80. 
2 vols. Pr. 10s. 6d. Nourfe, 


HE number of impreffions through which this ingenious 

work has paffed in France, is almoft fufficient teftimony 

of its extraordinary merit; yet notwithftanding the firft edi- 
tion was printed as early as the year 1744, we are obliged to 
Mr. Nugent, if we miftake not, for the firft tranflation into 
Englifh. It is feldom that an entertaining performance of any 
reputation in the French language meets with the flights and 
neglects fhewn in the prefent inftance, arifing probably from 
the modefty of M. Henault’s title page, and the inutility of 
chronological abridgments of hiftory in general, which con- 
tain fcarce any thing befides the dates of particular tranfations. 
On the contrary, our author teems with inftructive facts and 
learned difquifitions, paying all due regard to the memory 
while he is enlarging and improving the underftanding. His 
plan is fo regularly digefted, that fcarce the date of the mi- 
nuteft tranfa€tions related by other hiftorians efcapes his notice ; 
but then he dwells only upon fubjects of importance; thofe 
which elucidate the fundamental maxims of the conftitution, 
difclofe the fprings of changes and revolutions in the govern- 
ment, demonftrate the real origin of public law, the rife and 
progrefs of different great employments, and the inftitution of 
the feveral courts of judicature. A compendium of every reign 
from the beginning of the monarchy to the death of the four- 
teenth Lewis is firft exhibited, then follow particular remarks 
upen certain periods, in which M. Henault freely expofes, rm 
the 
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the public benefit, thofe treafures of learning and good fenfe 
which he had been diligently hoarding up from his earlieft 
youth: and in marginal columns are inferted the dates of the 
births, refignations, and deaths of minifters, magiftrates, war- 
riors, learned men, or of cotemporary princes, together with 
an accidental anecdote, or peculiarly ftriking feature of the 
character. Interfperfed we find a variety of remarks, which the 
ingenious prefident acquaints us have been the refult of pri- 
vate conferences with the learned, and of forty years applica- 
tion; a circumftance to which we the more readily grant our 
affent, as they bear all the marks of deep reflection, profound 
ftudy, and accurate revifal. 

What the tranflator very juftly obferves, coincides fo nearly 
with our own fentiments, that we cannot give the public a bet- 
ter idea of M. Henault’s produ@tion, than by ufing the words 
of Mr. Nugent’s preface: ‘ They will perceive, fays he, that 
the inquiries of the hiftorian have been direéted by the magif- 
trate and the ftatefman. They will be particularly ftruck with 
the remarks with which this hiftory is embellifhed; to point 
them out would be fupérfluous, as they are diffufed through 
the whole performance, and conftitute its peculiar excellency. 
But thofe on the eftablifhment of the French in Gaul, on mi- 
norities, on the origin of nobility, on the adminiftration of 
juitice, on the fale of public offices, on the alienation of crown 
lands, on duels, tournaments, and crufades. &c. are like ftars 
of the firft magnitude, thet cannot efcape even a vulgar ob- 
ferver. True it is, (continues the preface-writer) there are 
many hidden beauties in this excellent author, which require 
a nicer eye to difeover. He frequently feems to fow the feed 
as it were of an entire treatife, and lets the reader enjoy the 
pleafure of unfolding it. ‘There is fcarce a fheet, or even a 
page, but contains fome paflage which deferves a particular 
commentary. In fhort, he is allowed to convey as much in- 
ftruétion in the compafs of a few lines, as others in extenfive 
differtations. 

* Hence it is obvious, that this is a work of a very different . 
nature from other performances of the fame denomination. [| 
muft further obferve, that it contains feveral eclairciffements, 
which are not to be found even in the moft copious hiftories. 
For inftance, we no where meet with fo clear an account of the 
famous treaty of Bretigny, in regard to which he greatly differs 
from M. Rapin. He is likewife fingular in his opinion con- 
cerning Catherine de Medicis, whom ali other hiftorians fup- 
pofe to have been regent of France; and he clearly fhews, that 
this is the firlt inftance of a minority without a regency, and 
of a minor king appointing his own minifters, 
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‘But it is impoffible to help admiring his well-drawn cha- 
raGters of feveral of the French kings, and other perfons of 
eminence, That of the cardinal de Retz, for inftance, is a 
mafter-piece i in its kind, and would do hofour to the moft ce- 
lebrated hiftorian. With regard to the hiftorical detail, it be- 
comes more enlarged in proportion as the author approaches 
nearer to his own time. For the narrative of pait tranfactions 
is always more‘iinterefting, and of greater ufe in life, when the 
examples it exhibits are adapted to our prefent cuftoms and 
manners.’ Hence our author has been more diffafe in the 
reigns of Lewis XIII. and XIV. than in a other part < his 
hiftory.’ 

This is not a panegyric on the author, rheret) to vbboriiectha 
the merit of '‘a'tranflation; it is founded upon faé, and confo- 
nant to the opinions of fome of the beft writers of the prefent 
age, as appears fromm paflages which Mr. Nugent hath extraét- 
ed fromthe memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburgh; written 
by his Pruffian :majefty, Mr. Macquer’s chronological abridg- 
ment of the Roman hiftory,, and M. de Voitaire’s Age of 
Lewis XIV. We’ fhall endeavour to fupport this judgment by 
examples, which may, at the fame time, fervé to inftrné the 
mind of the reader, convey arn idea of the author's manner, 
and enable him to decide upon the ery oe elegance of 
the tranflation,. 

Speaking of the purgation by fire of Judith, wife to Lewis 
I. we have the following fenfible account of that barbarous in+ 
ftitution:: © Itis proper, fays'the hiftorian, to mention a word 
or two in regard to thefe ordeals, which appear fo abfard to 
us at prefent, and thew the weaknefs of the human uhderftand- 
ing. This was the method our forefathers contrived to afcer- 
tain the truth of faéts. The pérfon accufed had feveral ways to 
clear himfelf; the eafieft was ‘his oath: indeed, if the judge 
paid no regard to that, he gave orders for combat ; the van- 
quithed perfon was judged ettilty, and underwent”the punifh- 
ment due to the crime, of ‘which he had been-accufed, or 
been the accufer. But what is more extraordinary, whem the 
parties did not chufe to défend their caufe themfélves, there 
were profeffed bravoes, ‘called: champions, into whofe hands 
they committed their fate. ' Another trial was that of Hot iron: 
the iron was bleffed, and carefully preferved in‘fome religious 
houfes ; for all of them were net honoured with this privilege, 
There was likewife the trial of Boiling and-cold water; but 
this was only for the common people. So far in régard to cri- 
minal cafes. But who ‘could’ imagine, that in civil: matters, 
and: fuch-as felated' to the polite, they fhould have recourle to 
this: manner of decifion ?'Tn "Germany, if they wayt'to Know 
whether the reprefentation ong ht to take place iv a- dire& line, 
opinions 
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opinions are divided, and the point muft be determined by 
combat. In Spain, if the queftion is, which of the two des 
ferves the preference, the Roman or the Mofarabic office, it is 
decreed, that a combat fhall end the difpute. This decifion 
appeared extravagant, and with good reafon; but the other 
method was equally ridiculous; namely, their decreeing that 
the two liturgies fhould be thrown into the fire, and that which 
ftood the violence of the flames, fhould Wave the preference.’ * 
. Among the particular remarks annexed to the hiftory of the 
fecond race of the French monarchs, we meet with the fubfe- 
quent judicious refleAions on the barbarous cuftoms of licenfed 
duels, which prevailed at that time. ‘ The barbarous cuitom, 
fays M. Henault, of doing juftice to one’s felf by force of arms, 
and of affociating the whole family in purfuit of revenge, had 
paffed from Germany into Gaul, where it maintained its ground 
upwards of fix hundred years. The French, intirely bred to 
the profeffion of arms, and jealous of their liberty, could not 
refolve to break themfelves of a cuftom, which they errone- 
oufly confidered as the privilege of nobility, and the charac- 
teriftic of independance. It-is obfervable, that if any one of 
the family thought the purfuit and revenge of the injury too 
dangerous, in fuch cafe, by the Salic law, he was at liberty te 
defift publickly from that private war; but at the fame time 
this very law, title 63, deprived him of the right of fucceffion, 
as one that was become a ftranger to his own family, and in 
punifhment for his pufillanimity. A prepofterous and barba- 
rous law, which encouraged, or rather was derived from the 
ferocity of the nation. What ftreams of blood have flowed 
from this unhappy prejudice, of which neither the Greeks nor 
Romans had any idea! Yet thefe combats afterwards required 
the exprefs leave of the prince; fo that it was high treafon to 
appoint place and time for fighting, to challenge or fend chal- 
lenges and defiances, without the fanétion and authority of the 
fovereign : whereas, when there was gage or pledge adjudged 
by the king, according to their manner of phrafing it in thofe 
days, that is, when the king looked upon the provocation or 
offence fufficient to merit a duel, it became lawful, and was fre- 
quently honoured by the king’s prefence; nay, the very bifhop 
themfelves fometimes aflifted at this fpetacle, as in the cafe 
between the dukes of Lancafter and Brunfwic. It has been 
fince pretended, that this approbation of the prince was fo far 
from rendering duels more frequent, that on the contrary they 
multiplied greatly after the exprefs prohibition againit them by 
Henry II. And the reafon given is, that as every man then 
began to judge of the offence according to his own fancy or 
prejudice, it was looked upon as a difhonour to hefitate a mo- 


ment about fighting upon the leaft pretence. By the fame 
principle 
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principle they maintain, that thofe combats in which they 
fought it out, that is, where one of the combatants was ne- 
ceffatily to perith,.were an infallible way to render them. lefs 
frequent. This is what the marfhal de Briffac did in Pied- 
mont: feeing to what excefs the madnefs of duels was carried, 
he refolved to tolerate them, but with fuch circumitances of 
horror, as foon extinguifhed this brutal defire: he ordered that 
the combatants fhould decide their quarrel upon a certain 
bridge, inclofed within four ‘pikes, and that the perfon over- 
come fhould be thrown into the river, and the conqueror by 
no means permitted to grant him his life. A remedy moft 
cruel, and worfe than the difeafe! Our kings have from that 
time direéted their attention to fupprefS fo barbarous a cuftom ; 
but the laws upon this fubje&t were multiplied to no purpofe, 
fince the reign of Henry II. for want of abilities to put them 
in execution. How great our obligations to the prince (Lewis 
XIV.) who utterly abolifhed a practice, which his predeceffors 
with fo many edits had attacked in yain !” 

Among the learned men in the age of the third Philip is 
reckoned that wrangling metaphyfician St. Thomas Agumas, 
of whom our author relates the following fmart repartee, ‘ He 
happened to enter the pope’s apartment juft when they were 
reckoning of money; the pope faid to hum, ‘* You fee the 
time is over when the church ufed thefe words, I have neither 
gold nor fiver ;” to which the angelical doftor made anfwer, 
«« Tt is true, holy father, neither can fhe any longer fay to the 
paralitic, get up and. walk.” 

M. Henault records this anecdote of the celebrated Luther, 
* Two days before he died he wrote the following remark- 
able words in his own hand: 1ft. Nobody can underftand Vir- 
gil’s Bucolics, unlefs he has been a fhepherd five years. 2d. No 
man is capable of underftanding the Georgics thoroughly, ex- 
cept he has followed the bufinefs of a hufbandman the fpace of 
five years. 3d. There is no poflibility of underftanding Ci- 
cero’s epiftles, I fay and maintain it, unlefs he has been in the 
adminiftration of fome republic for twenty years. (The abbé 
Mongault has proved the contrary.) 4. Let no man therefore 
imagine he has acquired a fufficient relifh for the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, fo as to think he underftands them, except 
he has governed the church a hundred years, in conjunétion 
with fuch prophets as Elias, Elijah, St. John Baptift, Chrift, 
and his apoftles.’ 

The reflection which our author makes, fpeaking of the fa- 
mous chancellor |’Hopital, in the reign of Charles 1X. deferves 
to be quoted; ‘ All focieties have laws; but, though thefe 
laws appear to be invariable, it is, however, true, that they 
partake of the inconitancy of man, and that they have. been 
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changed in proportion to the alterations which have happened 
in manners and cuftoms. It is certain, that thofe who com- 
pofed the Salic law, did not forefee what has been added to it 
in the capitularies, becaufe that law was for the guide of men 
whofe fole employment was war; on the other hand, the ca- 
pitularies related to men formed into a more regular fociety, 
and to citizens affembled together, whofe paflions fhewed them- 
felves under a different fhape. The introduétion of fiefs pro- 
duced a much greater change: France, in the time of Charles 
the Simple, had not the leaft refemblance to the fame country 
in the time of Charlemagne ; and new evils required new re- 
medies : for the laws are only remedies, and men of fenfe have 
no great need of them. The character of the French made it 
neceflary for their happinefs, that they fould be governed by a 
fingle perfon; it was therefore proper to bring them back infen- 
fibly to thofe happy times, in which they had but one mafter 3 
and not to fuffer them to deftroy themfelves by a love of inde- 
pendance, the confequences of which they could not forefee: 
had the private wars lafted one century longer, there would 
have been an end of the French monarchy. It was requifité 
then to form laws on that fantaftic kind of poffeffion, which’ 
the prudence of our kings endeavoured to regulate, till it gave 
them no manner of umbrage : from thence arofe that uninter- 
rupted train of wife precautions, tranfmitted, as a kind of mi- 
racle, from reign to reign; by which our kings, without fuf- 
fering the fecret to be difclofed; at length recovered the autho- 
rity fo neceffary to the happinefs of the people: the enfran- 
chifing of villains, the eftablifhing of corporations, royal cafes, 
ennoblements, &c. were all fu many mortal blows given'to the 
licentioufnefs and rebellion authorized by the feudal laws.’ 

And afterwards, when he comes to fpeak of the fatal confe- 
quences of the civil wars, he adds, * Had the grandees and the 
people abandoned themfelves to their fanaticifm, France would 
foon have fallen, if not into her ancient barbarifm, from which 
luxury and the love of pleafure would perhaps have defended 
her for fome time; at leaft into anarchy, the confequence of 
a contempt of the laws, and an ignorance of literature. Who 
would not then have believed every thing loft? But the chan- 
cellor de l’Hopital watched over the fafety of his country: that 
great man, in the midft of civil commotions, made the laws 
be heard, which are commonly ‘filent in’ thofe tempeftuous 
times: it never once entered into his thoughts to doubt of their 
power; he did honour to reafon and juftice, in thinking them 
itronger than even the force of arms; and that their venerable 


majefty had inalienable rights over the heart of man, when 


properly enforced. Hence arofe thofe laws, whofe noble fim- 


plicity rivals that of the ‘laws of Romé; thofe editts, which 
from 
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from a wife forefight, comprehend the future as well as the, 
prefent time, and are fince become a fruitful Tource, in which” 
has been found the decifion of cafes that were not even fore=. 
feen; thofe ordinances, where itrength and wikiom, conibined, 
make us forget the weaknefs of the reign in which they were 
publifhed: immortal works of a magiftrate above all praife, 
who knew the duties, power, and high dignity of his employs, 
ment, yet Could refign it as foon as he perceived that the court. 
refolved to limit the funétions of his office; and by a compa- 
rifon with whom all thofe are condemned, who have dared to 
fit on the fame tribunal, without having either Kis courage or 
his abilities.” A noble tribute to the Memory of this great law 
yer and legiflator. 

The charaéter of Henry IV. juftly furnamed she Great, is 
animated, concife, and-nervous. ‘ France never had a better, . 
bor a greater king than Henry. He was his own general and 
minifter: in him were united great franknefs, and profound 
policy ; fublimity of fentiments, and a moft engaging fiipli- 
city of manners; the bravery -of a foldier, and an inexhaulti« 
ble fund of humanity. And what forms the charaéteriftic of 
great men, he was obliged to furmount many obftacles, to ex 
pofe himfelf to danger, and efpecially to encounter with ad- 
verfaries worthy of himfelf. In thort, to make ufe of the ex- 
preffion of one of our greatett poets, he was the conqueror and 
the father of bis Subjeds.’ 

The encomium of cardinal Richelieu is fummed up with the 
following anecdote, of the czar Peter the Great: * When that 
prince vifited Paris he was conduéted to the Sorbonne, where 
they thewed him the famous maufoleum of this minifter: he 
afked whofe ftatue it was, and they told him cardinal Richelieu’s +. 
the view of this grand object threw him into an enthufiaftic 
rapture, which he always felt on the like occafion, fo that he 
immediately ran to embrace the ftatue, faying, Oh! that thou 
wert but ftill living ; I would give thee one half of my empire 
to govern the other.’ 

M. Henault introduces his compliment to the telgning French 
monarch a little abruptly.and aukwardly. Obferving that the 
reafon for giving Lewis XIII. the farname of Jult, is mot welt 
afcertained, nor the time when Henry [Y. had the furname of | 
Great; he adds, ‘But pofterity will not be under the fame un- 

certainty, with refpect to the funame of Beloved, beftowed on 
Lewis XV. This prince marching with the utmoft expedition, 
in 1745, from one extremity of his kingdom to the other, and 
difcontinuing his conquefts in Flanders, to fly to the affiftance 
of Alface, was ftopt at Metz by a fit of a violent illnefs, which 
endangered his life. The news threw the whole city of Paris 
into as great a confternation, as if it had been taken by ftorm; 
the churches refounded with vows for his recovery, and with 
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heart-felt groans; the prayers of the clergy and the people 
“were every moment interrupted with their fobbings; and from 
fo dear, fo tender an affeétion, was derived the furname of Be- 
loved, a title fuperior to any other which this great prince has 
merited, 

With pleafure we could beftow more fpace in quoting from 
this ingenious performance, but the limits of our paper remind 
us, that we owe the fame duty to other writers; and we havé 
extraéted enough to excite the curiofity of the Englifh reader, 
who may not poffibly be yet acquainted with the labours of the 
learned prefident Henault. The tranflator has added fome ufe- 
ful critical and explanatory notes. 





Arr. VI. 4 Treatife on the Art of Daricing. By Giovanni-An- 
drea Gallini, Dire@or of the Dances at the Royal Theatre in the 
‘ Haymarket. 800. Pr. 5s. Dodfley. 


SB 1S ingenious Italian artift has fully demonftrated the 
futility of the géneral opinion, that all the faculties of a 
dancing-mafter refide in his heels, the head being of little other 
ufe than giving grace and beauty to the figure. He has dif- 
played fuch a fund of tafte and erudition, as muft agreeably 
furprife the reader, who probably expeéted nothing more than 
a dry dida@tic treatife upon the art of dancing. For our parts, 
we are equally aftonifted at his deep refearches into the moft 
remote antiquity, his acquaintance with the beft claffic writers, 
and the exquifite judgment he has fhewn in the fine arts, efpe- 
cially painting and poetry, to which dancing is more nearly al- 
lied than might at firft be imagined. The praifes beftowed on 
this art by fignor Gallini are not exaggerated. It may be re- 
prefented as one of the principal graces, and fuccefsfully em- 
ployed in adorning and rendering virtue amiable. Confidered 
as a genteel exercile, it ftrengthens the body: as a liberal ac- 
complifhment, it vifibly diffufes a graceful agility over the 
whole human frame: in the light of a private or public enter- 
tainment, it is not only a general inftin& of nature, expreffive 
of health and feftivity, but it is fufceptible, fays our authors 
of the moft elegant collateral embellifiments of tafte, from 
poetry, painting, mufic, and machinery. With refpe& to the 
more amiable fex in particular, we may add, that beauty never 
blazes forth fo powerfully as in the different attitudes and ex- 
preflion of dancing. The elegance cf fentiment, vivacity of 
genius, dnd foftnels of manners, diftinguifh every motion ; and 
female influence is mever more forcibly exerted, than in the 
mazy flowing and elevated fimplicity of a minuet. The fouf 
muft feel before the body can execute; and we therefore think 
it impoflible, that a little mind can ever attain to that dignity 
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of air, and fublimity of gefture, which charaCterize this pecu- 
liar mode of dancing. | 

Our author begins his treatife with refcuing dancing from the 
contempt in which it is held as an art (being folely confined to 
the fubordinate view of a mere innocent diverfion) by thewing 
us the efteem in which it was held by the Greeks and Romans, 
explaining the different kinds of dances in ufe among thofe po- 
lifhed nations, the honours decreed to excellency in this art, 
and the general prattice of it among all degrees and ages. Here 
the reader is entertained with great variety of learned and fenfi- 
ble remarks, which muft neceffarily imprefs a favourable idea 
of our elegant artift and his profeffion. 

The general obfervations on dancing contained in the next 

fe&tion evince, that fignor Gallini has accurately ftudied nature, 
and improved a fine tafte for the three fifter arts. He regards 
dancing as one of the imitative arts, acknowledging the fame 
principle with poetry, painting, and mufic, and linked to them 
by the ftrongeft. affinity. 
' € In dancing, the attitudes, geftures, and motions, derive 
alfo their principle from nature, whether they charaéterife joy, 
rage, or affection, in the bodily expreffion refpectively appro- 
priated to the different affe€tions of the foul. A confideration 
this, which clearly proves the miftake of thofe who imagine 
the art of dancing folely confined to the legs, or even arms ; 
whereas the expreffion of it fhould be pantomimically diffufed 
through the whole body, the face efpecially included.’ 

Speaking of the difficulty of attaining perfe€tion in dancing, 
as an imitative art, fignior Galliniobferves, ‘ that the painter, 
in his draught, can only prefent one fingle unvaried attitude in 
each perfonage ; but it is the duty of the daf®er, to give, in 
his own perfon, a fucceffion of attitudes, all like thofe of the 
painter, taken from nature. : 

‘ Thus a painter who fhould paint Oreftes agitated by the 
furies, can only give him one fingle expreffion of hjs counte- 
nance and pofture: but a dancer, charged with the reprefenta- 
tion of that charaéter, can, feconded by a well-adapted mu- 
fic, execute a fucceffion of motions and attitudes, that will 
more ftrongly, and furely with more livelinefs, convey the idea . 
of that charaéter, with all its tranfports of fury and diforder.’ 

Tothe fame purpofe, he remarks a few pages farther, that 
the painter draws, or ought to draw his copy, the aétor his 
action, and the ftatuary his model, all from the truth of na- 
ture. ‘ They are all refpectively profeffors of imitative arts; and 
the dancer may well prefume to take rank among them, fince 
the imitation of nature is not lefs his duty than theirs; with 
this difference, that they have fome advantages of which the 


dancer is deflitute. The painter has time to fettle and correct 
Y2 his 
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his attitudes, but the dancer muft. be exa&ly bound to the time . 
of the mufic. The aétor has‘the affiftance of fpeech, and the 
ftatuary has al} the time requifite to model his work, The dan- 
cer’s effet is not only that of a moment, but he muft every 
moment reprefent a fucceffion of motions and attitudes, adapted 
to his character, whether his fubjeét be heroic or paftoral, or 
in whatever kind of dancing he exhibits himfelf. He is by the 
expreffivenefs of his dumb. fhow to fupplement the want of 
fpeech, and that with clearnefs; that whatever he aims at re- 
prefenting may be in{ftantaneoufly apprehended by the fpeda- 
tor, who muft not be perplexed with hammering out to himfelf 
the meaning of one itep, while the dancer fhall have already 
begun another.’ , 

Thus we acquire an equally juft and uncommom idea of 
dancing, as an art expreffive of fentiments and paffions, 

Our author makes four divifions of the charaéters of dancing, 
namely, the ferious, the half ferious, or ferio-comic, the co- 
inic, and the grotefque ; the principal of which is the ferious, 
whofe grand pathetic it is extremely difficult to acquire, 
as it requires a combination of genius, education, and prac- 
tice. Amidft fome refle€tions on the compofition of . dances, 
we meet with the following very pretty remark, which we 
quote as applicable to fome of the other arts, and demonftra- 
tive of fignor Gallini’s genius. 

‘ Even contrafting charaéters (fays he) which are fo feldom 
attempted on the ftage, in theatrical dances, might not have a 
bad-effect ; whereas moft of the figures in them are fimmetri- 
cally coupled. Of the firft I once faw in Germany a ftriking 
initance ; an inftance that ferved to confirm that affinity be- 
tween the arts which renders them fo ferviceable to one an- 
other. 

‘ Pafling through the electorate of Cologne, I obferved a 
number of perfons of all ages, aflembled on a convenient fpot, 
and difpofed, in couples, in order for dancing; but fo oddly 
paired, that the mott ugly oldman, had for his partner the moft 
beautiful and youngeft girl in the company, while, on the con- 
trary, the moit decripid, deformed old woman, was led by the 
moft handfome and vigorous youth. Inquiring the reafon of 
fo ftrange a groupe of figures, I was told that it was the hu. 
suour of an eminent painter, who was preparing a picture for 
the gailery at Duffeldorp, the fubje&t of which was to be this 
contrat; and that, in order to take his draught from nature, 
he had given a treat to this ruftic company, in the defign of 
exhibiting at one view, the floridnefs of youth contrafted to the 
weaknefs and infirmities of old age, in a moral light, of ex- 
pofing the impropriety of thofe matches, in which the objection 


af a difparity of years fhould not be duly refpected.’ 
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In the next feétion on the effential qualitics of a dancer, and 
the charaéter of the minuetand louvre, we meet with a num- 
ber of curious obfervations, and hints of tafte in . the polite 
arts, which could be introduced with propriety into the fub- 
ject, only by a writer of genius. The general fketch given in 
_ the four fubfequent fections of the dances, cuftomary in the 
different parts of Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, is «not 
only exceedingly entertaining, but truly intelligent, asit proves 
the author’s acquaintaace with. the world, and the writings of 
travellers. But the fubjet upon which fignor Gallini has ex- 
hauited all the powers of his genius-is the paatomime, or .that 
{pecies of corporeal elocution, by which all. the paffions are 
{trongly expreffied in dumb fhew. He acknowledges to have 
borrowed much of the learned M, Cahufac; but there appears 
encogh of-his own to render this feGion original, learned, 
and inftructive, If we are not miftaken, however, he takes 
advantage of the affinity between afing and dancing, to com- 
pound the two arts, and to afcribe to the latter fome of the 
extraordinary effects which are due only to the former ; thus 
refle&ting borrowed, or rather ufurped honour upon-his own 
profeffion. The pantomime unites the excellencies of both, 
and even avails itfelf of the aid of the drama and painting; 
we are not therefore to attribute with our author, the pro- 
digious efficacy’of pantomime upon the mind to dancing 
folely ; for it was certainly not by any of thofe-metions pro- 
perly belonging to this art, that the Pythagorean philofopher, 
Memphir, expreffed in dumb fhew all the -excellency. of his 
matter’s doérines, with more; elegance, energy; and perfpi- 
cuity, than could have been done by the moft ingenious pro- 
feffor of philofophy. This ftory of Athenzus, credat Fudeus 
eppella ; however, we intirely agree with fignor Gallini, that 
the powers of this geftual language, pantomime, are. infi- 
nitely greater than can be conceived from what we fee ex- 
hibited under that name upon our modern theatres. . 

We fhall clofe the article with obferving, that if the. reader 
is difappointed in the expectation of finding precepts for at- 
taining this elegant art, he will be more than.recompenfed in 
meeting, where he could not hope for it, with an extremely 
pretty critical treatife upon tafte, ation, and the juft repre- 
fentation of fentiment and paflion, . i 
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Art. VII. Ancedotes of Painting in England ; with fome Account 
of the principal Artifts ; and incidental Notes on other Arts; col- 
le&ed by the late Mr. George Vertue; and now digefied and pub-~ 
lifoed from his original MSS. by Mr. Horace Walpole. 2 Vols. 
4to. Pr. 1.108. Bathoe. [Concluded.] 


M R. Walpole begins his fecond volume with an account of 

the arts, as they ftood in England during the reign of the 
firft James ; and he fails not to feize this opportunity of dif- 
playing his contempt for the character of that monarch. With- 
out all doubt, James was as void of tafte as of magnanimity ; 
but he had not lefs tafte, nor was he a greater pedant than his 
predeceffur queen Elizabeth ; nor was it more abfurd to hunt 
in trunk hofe in his reign, than it was to vifit with fword and 
bucklerin hers. She had more fpirit; and he had more libe- 
rality. Ip point of tafte they were Goths alike: yet James pa- 
tronized Vanfomer of Antwerp, and Cornelius Janfen of Am- 
fterdam, two portrait painters of merit, who have left many 
monuments of art in England, fome at Windfor, and fome at 
Hampton.Court. The heads of thefe artifts are here engraved 
by Chambers. Vanfomer was fucceeded as king’s painter, by 
Daniel Mytens from the Hague, who is fuppofed to have ftu- 
died the works of Rubens before he arrived in England, for he 
refembled him in his warmth of colouring. Among others of 
his portraits at St. James’s, is that of Jeffery Hudfon the dwarf, 
concerning whom Mr, Walpole favours us with the following 
curious digreffion : ; 

‘He was born at Oakham in Rutlandfhire in 1619, and 
about the age of feven or eight, being then but eighteen inches 
high, was retained in the fervice of the duke of Buckingham, 
who refided at Burleigh on the Hill. Soon after the marriage 
of Charles I. the king and queen being entertained at Burleigh, 
little Jeffery was ferved up to table in acold pye, and prefented 
by the duchefs to the queen, who kept him as her dwarf. From 
feven years of age till thirty he never grew taller; but after 
thirty he thot up to three feet nine inches, and there fixed. 
Jeffery became a confiderable part of the entertainment of the 
court. Sir William Davenant wrote a poem called Jeffreidos, 
on a battle between him and a turkey-cock ; and in 1638 was 
publifhed a very {mall book, called The New-year’s Gift, pre~ 
fented at court from the lady Parvula to the lord Minimus (com- 
monly called Little Jeffery) her majefty’s fervant, &c. written 
by Microphilus, with a little print of Jetfery prefixed. Before 
this period Jeffery was employed ona negotiation of great im- 


portance: he was fent to France to fetch a midwife for the 
queen, 
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queen, and on his return with this gentlewoman, and her 
tmhajefty’s dancing-mafter, and many rich prefents to the queen 
from her mother Mary de Medici, he was taken by the Dun- 
kirkers. Jeffery, thus made of confequence, grew to think 
himfelf really fo, He had born with little temper the teazing 
of the courtiers and domeftics, and had many fquabbles with 
the king’s gigantic porter ; at laft being provoked by Mr. Crofts, 
a young gentleman of family, a challenge enfued, and Mr. 
Crofts coming to the rendezvous armed only with a fquirt, the 
little creature was fo enraged that a real duel enfued, and the 
appointment being on horfeback with piftols, to put them more 
on a level, Jeffery with the firft fire thot his antagonift dead. 
This happened i in France whither he had attended his miftrefs 
in the troubles. He was again taken prifoner, by a Torkith 
rover, and fold into Barbary. He probably did not long’ re; 
main in flavery ; ; for at the beginning of the civil war he was 
made a captain in the,royal army, and in 1644 attended the 
queen to France, where he remained till the reftoration. “At 
Jaft upon fufpicion of his being privy to the popifh plot, he was 
taken up in 1682, and confined in the Gate-houfe, Weftmin* 
fter,. where he ended his life in the fixty- third year of his age.’ 

The head of Mytens by Vandyck, is here engraved by Ban- 
nerman. 

Robert Peake, 4 painter, was knighted by Charles I. and en- 
tering into his fervice in the civil war, attained the rank of a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The reign of James was adorned by Peter, the eldeft fon of 
Ifaac Oliver, who equalled, and in fome pieces ‘is thought 10 
have excelled his father in miniature. Several of his pieces aré 
ftill extant ; and here we have an exceeding good head of them, 
engraved by Chambars, from one of his own painting, 

‘ The greater part of the collection of king Charles being 
difperfed in the troubles, among which were feveral of the Oli- 
vers, Charles II. who remembered, and was defirous of redover- 
ing them, made many inquiries about them after the reftora- 
tion. At laft he was told by one Rogers of Ifleworth, that both 
the father and fon were dead, but that the fon’s widow was liv- v- 
ing at Ifleworth, and had many of their works. The king‘ went 
very privately and unknown with Rogers to fee them ; the widow 
fhowed feveral finifhed and unfinifhed, with many of which the 
king being pleafed, afked if the would fellthem. She replied, 
fhe had a mind the king fhould fee them firft, and if he did 
not purchafe them, fhe fhould think of difpofing of them. ‘The 
king difcovered himfelf, on which fhe produced fome more pic- 
tures which fhe feldom fhowed. The king defired her to fet a. 

rice ; fhe faid the did not care to make a price with his ma-- 


jefty, fhe would leave it to him ; but promifed to look over’ het 
¥4 hufband’s 
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hufband’s books, and let his maj jefty know what prices his father 
the, late king had paid. ‘The king took away what he liked, 
and fent Rogers to Mrs. Oliver with the option of 1000 1. or 
an annuity of 3001. for -life. She chofe the latter,’ Some 
years afterwards. it happened that the king’s miftrefies having 
begged all or moft «f thefe piaures, ‘Mrs, Oliver, who was.pro- 
bably a prude, and apt-to exprefs herfelf like a prude, faid, on 
Dearing it, that if the had thought the king would have given 
them to fuch..whores, and ftrumpets. and baftards, he never 
Should have had them. This reached the court, the poor wo- 
man’s falary was ttopped, and fhe never, received it afterwards, 
The reft of the limnings which. the. king had. not taken, fell 
into. the bands of Mrs. Ruffel’s father.” 

.Mr, Walpole, tn: this place, takes any - Opportunity ‘to thew, 
that the art of painting on glafs bas, never been loft, but is at 
this very time exercifed in Flanders, . That James was an en- 
courager.of the arts appears from, his having given out of his 
own pocket two thoufand pounds to Sir, Francis Crane, towards 
erediing a manufacture of tapeitty at, Mortlack in’ Surrey. 

We cennot. pretend to particularize, fome other Englith are 
tilts, of infericr note, who flourifhed j in England about this, /pe- 
riod ; but thall proceed to our author’s account of thofe who 
diftinguithed and dignified the reign of the firft Charles. “Mr. 
Walpole, though no fiiend tothe political charaéter of this un- 
fortunate prince, is candid enough to open the fubjeét with an 
€pcominm: on his. accomplifhments,. extracted,from Lilly and 
Perenchief, Wichout queftion, the acceffion of Charles was 
the firft zra of real tafte in England; yet his. brother prince 
Henry had begun the famous colleétion which Charles after- 
wards completed., He fent commiffions to France and Italy, to 
purchafe whatever was valuable and-to be fold in thofe.coun- 
tries. His tafte was no fooner known than many pieces were 
brought over for fale. A great number was given him in pre- 
fents by the nobility and foreign minifters. He paid above 
twenty thoufand pounds for the cabinet of the duke of Man- 
tug, then counted the moft valuable in Europe. 

_Qne of the firft artifts whom we find under the prote&ion of 
Charles, is Abraham Vanderdart, a native of Holland, who had 
been in the fervice af the emperor Rodolpbus. He brought 
away with him the buft of a woman, modelled in wax as large 
as life, which he had begun for that emperor; and prince 
Henry admired it fo much, that though Rodolphus wrote fe- 
veral times for it, the. prince refufed to part either with the 
work or the workman. At the death of Henry, Vanderdort 
was taken into the fervice of Charles, who made him keeper 
of the cabinet, and pattern-maker for his majefty’s coins. He 


garricd his favour to this artilt fo far, as to fign 2 letter to Lou.’ 
yfa 
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‘yfa, Cole, the reli& of James Cole; recommending ‘Vander- 
dort to her‘in the way of martiage/ Poor Abraham ftood fo 
much in awe of his royal maftery that having miflaid a minia- 
ture, by Gibfon,; which“the king ‘had committed to his: parti- 
cular care, he hanged hitmfelf in defpair ; and’ aftér his death 
the pifure was found; and -reftored’ by his éxecutorss'- 

We are obliged, for the fake of brévity, to pafs'over a. great 
number of entertaining ‘anecdotes; relating to | the hiftory of 
‘the times; as’ well as to the progtefs' of the liberal arts,! “We 
muft take ‘noticé, however, that’ here are two’good heads: of 
Vanderdorf, and Sir Balthazer ‘Gerbier, engraved: by Cham- 
bars, from piétures by Dobfon' and Vandyck. © Gerbier was’a 
native of Antwerp, a painter, an architeé&t, and politician, em- 
ployed’ by | the ing i in all.thefe different chara@ersio Charles 
invited Albano: into England, by-a letter writtem with his own 
hand ; and his favourite the duke of Buckingham! |made the 
fame attempt Upon Carlo Marattii- The celebrated Bernini? made 
a buft of Charlés from a‘ piture by Vandyck; at Gght-of which 
Bernini is.'faid to have prognofticated fome great-misfortune to 
the king.“°The moft capitat purehafeamade by this prince was 
that of the ‘cartootis of Raphael; now ato Hainpton-Court. 
They had remained in Flanders from the time that pope: Leo X. 
fent them thither to be copied ii'tapeftry. The money for the 
tapeftry was never paid ; Rubens informed the king: of this cit- 
cumftance,iahd it was by his»advice the cartogas were. put- 
chafed. 

Charles inftituted an academy, which hevcalled Mufeum Mi- 
nerve ; but this, and all his other:attempts in favourof fci- 
ence, were rendered abortive by the troubles which enfued.> His 
enemies declared war againft the arté, becauféhe had patronized 
them. The parliament begun’ to fell the picturesiat. York- 
houfe fo early’ as the year 1645): they voted thatiall fuch pic- 
tures and ftatués as are without any fuperftition, fhould be 
forthwith fold, for the benefit of Ireland and the North : that 
all fuch pictures as have the reprefentation of the fecond:perfon 
in the Trinity upon them, fhould be forthwith burnti;:ahd this 
was alfo the fate of thofe who reprefented the Virgin Mary. 
Whether was this political barbarity exercifed with a:view to 
pleafe a fanatic mob, or the effe€t‘of ignorance and: fuperfti- 
tion in themfelves ? One Bleefe was hired at the rate: of half 
a crown per: day, to break the painted glafs windows of the 
church of Croydon. The following note is remarkable. 

« I cannot help inferting a fhort remark here, though: foreign 
to the purpofe. The very day after the execution of the king, 
was paffed this vote, ‘* Ordered, That the lord Grey be defired, 
out of Haberdather’s-hall, to difpofe of one hundred pounds 


for the fervice of the commonwealth, as he feall think fit : and 
that 
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that the committee at Haberdather’s-hall be required forthwith 
to pay the fame to the faid lord Grey for that purpofe.” This 
order is fo covertly worded, without any particular application, 
at the fame time that the fam is fo fmall for any public fervice, 
that joined to the circumftance of time and the known zeal of 
the pay-mafter, I cannot doubt but this was intended for the 


reward of: the executioner.’ 


The houfe: proceeded to yote, that the perfonal eftate of the. 


late king, queen, and prince, fhould be inventoried, appraifed, 
and fold. * With regard to the jewels, the parliament imme- 
diately after the king’s death ordered the crown and {ceptres, 
&c. to be lockedup. The queen had already fold feveral jewels 
abroad to.raife money and buy arms. Some had been fold in 
foreign countries early in the king’s reign, particularly what 
was called the ineftimable collar of rubies ; it had belonged to 
Henry VILb. and appears on his piétures and on a medal of him 
in Evelyn: His: George, diamond, and feals, which Charles at 
his execution deftined to his. fucceflor, the parliament voted 
fhould not be: fo delivered, A) pearl which he always wore in 
his ear, as may be feen in his portrait on horfeback by Van- 
dyck, was taken out after his death, and is in the colleétion of 
the duchefs of Portland, attefted by the hand-writing of his 
daughter the princefs of Orange, and was given to the earl of 
Portland by king William. 

* A catalogue of the pidures, ftatues, goods, tapeftries, and 
jewels, with the feveral prices at which they were valued and 
fold, was difcovered fome years ago in Moorfields, and fell into, 
the hands of the late Sir John Stanley, who permitted Mr. 
Vicechamberlain Cook, Mr, Fairfax, and Mr. Kent, to take co- 
pies, from one of which Vertue obtained a tranfcript. The 
particulars are too numerous to infert here. The total of the 
contraéts (I fuppofe for thé: piftures) amounted to 118080 /. 
204. 24. Thirty-one pages at the beginning relating to the 
plate. and jewels were wanting, and other pages here and there 
were mifing. Large quantities were undoubtedly fecreted and 
embezzled, and part remained unfe’ i by the acceffion of Crom- 
well, who lived both at Whitehall and Hampton-Court. All 
other furniture from all the king’s palaces was brought up and 
expofed to fale; there are fpecified particularly Denmark or 
Somerfet-houfe, Greenwich, Whitehall, Nonfuch, Oatlands, 
Windfor, Wimbleton-houfe, St. James’s, Hampton-Court, 
Richmond, Theobalds, Ludlow, Carifbrook, and Kenelworth 
caftles ; Bewdley-houfe, Holdenby-houfe, Royfton, New- 
market, and Wooditock manor-houfe. One may. eafily ima- 
gine that fuch a colleétion of pictures, with the remains of 


jewels and plate, and the furniture of nineteen palaces, ought 
to 
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to have amounted to a far greater fum than an hundred and 
eighteen thoufand, pounds.’ 

Our author clofes this chapter with an account of the cele- 
brated Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, the firft who profef- 
fedly began to colle& in this country, and led the way to. prince 
Henry, king Charles, and the duke of Buckingham. 

The next chapter turns on the famous Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
whom king Charles knighted. The hiftory of him and his 
works is too well known to need recapitulation, nor is it ne- 
ceffary to particularize the life of his great [cholar Sir Antony 
Vandyck, who was indulged with the fame honour, nominated 
king’s painter, with an annuity, by grant, of two hundred 
pounds for life, and married Maria Ruthven, daughter of the 
unfortunate earl Gowry, who was the king’s kinfwoman. Mr, 

‘Walpole has given us a curious lift of his pi€tures, which are 
ftill in England ; and we muft not forget that he has alfo in- 
_ferted a good head of Rubens, engraved by Chambars. We 
have, moreover, prints of John Van Belcamp, Henry Steen- 
wyck, Cornelius Polenburgg William Dobfon, Gerard Hont- 
horft, Horatio Gentilefchi, Nicholas Laniere, Francis Wou- 
ters, Adrian Hanneman, Francefco Cleyn, Edward Pierce, fen. 
andjun, Le Soeur, Inigo Jones, major-general Lambert, and 
Robert Walker. Of thefe and other artifts who flourifhed in 
England in the reign, and generally under the pfotection of 
Charles, here are many entertaining particulars. Dobfon was 
called the Englifh Tintoret. Vandyck pafling by, was ftruck by 
one of his portraits expofed to fale in a window; enquiring for 
the painter he found him at work in a garret, and recommend- 
ed him to the king, who, after Vandyck’s death, appointed 
him ferjeant-painter, and groom of the privy-chamber. His 
pidures are thought the beft imitation of Vandyck. Gerard 
Honthorft was the favourite painter of the queen of Bohemia, 
fifter to king Charles, who invited him to England, where he 
drew a variety of pictures, ftill extant. Horatio Gentilefchi 
was anative of Pifa, who likewife came over on the fame invi- 
tation, and was employed in painting ceilings at Greenwich, 
and other palaces. His daughter Artemifia was not inferior 
to her father in hiftory, and excelled him in portraits. Nicho- 
Jas Laniere, an Italian, was at once painter, engraver, decy- 
pherer, and mufician. Francis Wouters, bred in the fchool of 
Rubens, praétifed chiefly in landfchape ; to which he added 
final! naked figures of nymphs, cupids, &c. 

Adrian Hanneman, born at the Hague, prattifed both hiftory 
and portraits. He remained fixteen years. in England, and 
drew a great number of pictures, ftill to be feen in different 
parts of the kingdom : then returning to his own country, he 
became the favourite painter 8f Mary princefs of Orange. 

Among 
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Among thefe artifts, Mr. Walpole has mentioned Samuel Bot- 
ley, the author of Hudibras, who it feems pradtifed mufic and 
‘painting for his amufement : this was likewife the cafe with 
‘major-general Lambert, one of Cromwell’s principal officers. 
Francis Cleyn was a Dane, who improved himfelf in Italy, and 
became famous for grotefque painting, He had a penfion of 
‘ene hundred pounds trom the king, and was, ftiled, 1/7 famofiffimo 
pittore Francefco Cleyn, miracolo del Secolo, e molto ftimato del re 
Carl della Gran Britannia. There is ftill extant a beautiful 
chamber, adorned by him at Holland-houfe, with a ceiling in 
grotcfyue, and fmall compartments on the chimnies not un- 
worthy of Parmegrano. Edward, Pierce, fen. was a painter, 
and his fon a ftatuary. This laft made the ftatues of Sir Tho- 
mas Grefham, aod Edward MI. at the Royal Exchange, and of 
Sic William Walworth, at Fifhmonger’s-hall, Hubert Je Sceur 
was a Frenchman, and difciple of John of Boulogne: ‘he finifhed 
iversworks in England, but they are now loft except two, viz, 
the ftatue in brafs of William earl of Pembroke, in the piaure- 
gallery at Oxford; and the equeftfian figure of king Charles at 
Charing Ciofs. 

‘ This piece was caffin 1633, in a Spot of pround near the 
church of Covent-Garden, and not being ereéted before the 
commencement of the civil war, it was fold by the parliament 
to John Rivet, a brazier, living at the Dial near Holbourn- 
Conduit, with Mi& orders to break it in pieces. But the man 
produced fome fragments of old brafs, and concealed the flatue 
and horfe under ground till the reftoration. They had been 
made at the ex pence of the family of Howard-Arundel, who 
have ftill receipts to fhow by whom and for whom they were 
caft. ‘They were fet up in their prefent, fituation at the ex- 
pence of the crown, about 1678, by an order from the earl of 
Danby, afterwards. duke of Leeds, The pedeftal was mate by 
Mr. Grinlin Gibbons,’ | 

The laft, and perhaps the greateft artilt, mentioned by Mr. 
Walpole, as having flourifhed in his. reign, is Inigo Jones, a 
hative of England, whofe head is here.engraved by Bannerman. 
This excellent architeét was the fon, of a cloth-worker, and 
bound apprentice to a joiner. He was fent to Jtaly for im- 
provement, at the éxpence of the earl of Arundel. There he 
ftudied architecture, aud acquired fuch reputation at Venice, 
that Chriftian IV. invited him to Denmark, and appointed him 
his architeét. He was found at Copenhagen by king James, 
whofe confort Anne carried bim along with her to Scotland, 
He made another journey to Italy, and at his return was made 
furveyor-general of the works. It was in this reign that he be- 
gan and finithed the Banquetting-houfe: this was a part of a 


great defign for a royal palace at Whitehall, a print of which 
4 hath 
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hath been publifhed. Oug. author cenfures this defign very 
freely, and concludes with this obfervation : ‘ The whole fa- 
bric, however, was fo gloriotis an idea, that one forgets for a 
moment, in the regret for its not being executed, the confir- 
mation of our liberties, obtained by a melancholy fcene that 
paffed before the windows of that very banquetting-houfe ;? 
alluding to the execution of king Charles. Setting afide the me- 
rit of this execution in other refpetts, we would afk this gen- 
tleman, whether he thinks thelibertigs of the nation were con-~ 
firmed by a blow that transferred abfolute power to one man, 
who ruled with the moft defpotic authority at the head of a 
' ftanding army, by means of which he trampled on the confti- 
tution of his country, deftroyed its very effence and form, and 
involved the three kingdoms in anarchy and uproar? 

Inigo Jones met with extraordinary favour and encourage- 
ment from king Charles. Philipearl of Pembroke, with whom 
the artift feems to have been at variance, affirms, that he had 
fixteen thoufand pounds a year for keeping the king’s houfes in 
repair; but this is probably the exaggeration of refentment,. 
Among’ the works of Jones our author enumerates the front of 
the houfe at Wilton, and a grotto at the.end of the water 3 
Pifhiobury in Hertfordfhire ; a grotto-chamber at Woburn; a 
furnmer-houfe at lord Barrington’s ; Surgeon’s-Hall in Londons 
the church and arcade of Covent-Garden, which Mr. Walpele 
ventures to difapprove, in contradiion to the general run: of 
critics, With refpedt to the church, we are glad to find a gen- 
tleman of tafte giving fanétion to our own opinion, which we 
durft not have promulgated without fuch authority. Ambres- 
bury in Wiltthire was defigned by Inigo, but executed by his 
fcholar Webb. His was alfo the defign of Gunnerfbury near 
Brentford ; of Lindfey-Houfe in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; of Cole- 
fhill in Berkfhire, and Cobham-Hall in Kent. He built Shaftes- 
bury-Houfe, now the Lying-in-Ho/pital, on the eaft-fide of Al- 
derfgate-ftreet, and the Grange in Hampfhire, the feat of the 
lord-chancellor Henley. He drew a plan for a palace at New- 
market: he defigned the queen’s’ houfe at Greenwich, and. 
Webb is faid to have taken the firft idea of the hofpital from 
his papers. 

Inigo Jones fuffered for having been a favourite of king 
Charles, as well as for profeffing the religion of Rome. In the 
year 1646, he was fined 545 /. for his delinquency and fequef- 
trations He and Stone buried their joint-ftock of ready mo- 
ney in Scotland-Yard; but an order being publifhed to encou- 
rage the informers of fuch concealments, and four perfons 
being privy to the tranfaGtion, the money was taken up and: con 
cealed in Lambeth-Marth. Old age, grief, and misfortunes, 
put a period to his life. He died at Somerfet-Houfe ‘im the 
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year 1651, and was buried in the church of St. Bennet’s, Paul’ 
Wharf, where a monument erected to his memory was deftroyed 
in the fire of London. 

The fubfequent chapter contains a fhort account of artifts 
that flourifhed during the inter-regnum, .at the head of whom 
ftands Robert Walker, the principal painter employed by Grom- 
well, whofe picture he drew more than once. The reft are, 
Edward Mafcall, and Heywood, painters; Peter Blondeau, and 
Thomas Violet, who were employed by the commonwealth to 
coin their money ; and Francis Carter, chief clerk of the works 
under Inigo Jones. 

In the appendix, which confifts of original papers, we finda 
curious warrant from king Charles to the duke of Bucking- 
ham and others, empowering them to receive certain jewels of 
the crown from the lord Compton, to be difpofed-of in Hol- 
land for the king’s fervice. The jewels are all fpecified and de- 
fcribed. Thus have we given a fhort analyfis of thefe two vo- 
lumes of anecdotes, which, we doubt not, will inflame the im- 
patience of the public, for a continuation of the work. 





Art. VIII. The Difeafes of the Bones, of M. Du Verney, M_D. 
Antient Profefor of Anatomy and Surgery at the King’s Garden, 
and Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Tran- 
fated by Samuel Ingham, Surgeon. 8vo. Pr. 5s» Ofborne, 


HEN we refle&t upon the fwarms of illiterate retailers 

of phyfic, who buz round this metropolis, and from the 
mere talent of goffiping and tale-bearing, claim a right to 
practife an art of the utmoft importance to the public, we 
cannot deny our approbation to any attempt to render medi- 
cal knowledge more familiar. Every blockhead unqualified to 
fucceed in another profeffion, now affumes the doctor. Bank- 
rupts in trade become eminent phyficians; and apothecaries are 
fucceeded, and often fupplanted, not by their journeymen, but 
the porters employed about their fhops. A fellow who is in- 
fenfible, and impudent enough to laugh at the opinion of the 
mote difcerning part of mankind may be certain of fuccefs as 
- a quack doétor or apothecary. He need only ply the vulgar 
with {pecious advertifements, drink with the footmen and trades 
pcople, chat with the maids, marry a lady’s waiting woman or 
houfekeeper, and afcend by gradual fteps from the kitchen to 
the fuperior apartments, where, with an uncommon fhare of 
effrontery and cunning, he may eafily maintain his fopting. 
Every day exhibits inftances of the ftrongeft transformations in 
the medical profeffion; and fcarce a village round the capital 


but can produce a farrier, barber, bonefetter, or tooth-drawer, 
who, 
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who, with tolerable reputation, unites the different departments 
of phyfician, furgeon, and apothecary. 

It is for the benefit of thefe, or rather of mankind, that Mr. 
Ingham hath undertaken this tranflation of part of the cele- 
brated M. du Verney’s works. Since the ignorant are to be 
employed, he thinks it requifite they fhould be furnifhed with 
the means of acquiring knowledge. There are befides many 
furgeons of real ability to whom this publication muft he ac- 
ceptable, as an acquaintance with the French language by no 
means conititutes a part of the education of young gentlemen 
bred to that profeffion. We had lately, if we miftake net, oc- 
cafion to applaud the genius of this young tranflator, on ac- 
count of a curious cafe inferted by him in the Medical Obferva- 
tions and Inquiries * ; and we now chearfully beftow our praifes 
on the diligence he exerts in promoting an ufeful art, in which 
we have reafon to believe he will, one day, make no inconfi- 
derable figure. No other writer has treated the difeafes of the 
bones fo explicitly, accurately, and {fcientifically, as M. du 
Verney; but we fear, left the tranflator fhould mifs his aim of 
rendering this treatife generally ufeful, as it requires a deeper 
knowledge in anatomy and phyfiology, than the readers for 
whom he chiefly intends it ufually poffefs. They will never- 
thelefs find themfelves improved by the perufal of this per- 
formance, which contains a variety of ingenious practical hints 
within the reach of the moft limited underftanding. AsM.du — 
Verney’s writings are fo univerfally known, and admired by the 
learned, it would be unneceffary to enter upon a review of this 
production before us ; we fhall therefore only remark in gene- 
tal, that the firft book contains all the variety of fimple and 
compound fractures ; the fecond treats in the moft fatisfaétory 
manner of luxations, f{prains, feparations, contortions of the 
head of the bones in their proper cavities, and of the mufcles, 
curvatures of the fpine, &c. &c. Laftly, in the third book we 
meet with an explicit account of thofe difeafes which affeét the 
fubftance of the bone, and their articulations ; fuch as rickets, 
caries, ankylofis, and exoftofis. Every part of the learned au- 
thor’s doétrine is illuftrated by proper remarks, and pertinent 
cafes, that not only difplay extenfive practice and reading, but 
judicious obfervation, and a great fund of natural genius. 
Many of thefe are exceedingly curious, and we could with plea- 
fure feleét a few for the fatisfa@iion of our readers, but that we 
have necefflarily taken up fo much room with fome other arti- 
cles. Upon the whole, we may venture to recommend Mr, 
Ingham’s tranilation as a valuable addition to the Englith me-~ 
dical library. 





* Vid. Crit. Rev. March 1762, p. 224. 
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Art. IX. The Political Te +fament of the Marfbal Duke of Belleifle. 
1zmo. Pr. 2s 6d. Vaillant. 


E think it very immaterial to the reader, whether the 

Political Teftament here publifhed, be the genuine pro- 
duction of the celebrated general and ftatefinan to whom it is 
afcribed, or only a will forged by fome ingentous writer, am- 
bitious of literary fame, and certain of obtaining the obje& of 
his wifhes, under the proteétion of fo refpe€table a name as 
that of the marfhal duke de Belleifle. If the work be intereft- 
ing, the maxims folid, and the facts urged any way worthy of 
the reputed author, this is all in which the underftanding is 
concerned :—curiofity, indeed, may require farther gratifica- 
tion. The Teftament publifhed fome years fincé in the name of 
the famous cardinal Alberoni, is pofibly of more real value thart 
if it had been aétually dictated by that minifter. It is a miftake’ 
to imagine, that every man who has direéted the helm of ftate 
with reputation, is capable of writing a didaétic treatife on the 
{cience of politics ; every pilot is not qualified to teach the art 
of navigating a veffel. A concurrence of fortunate circum- 
ftances, with the mere talent of feizing the opportunity, hath 
often eftablifhed the charaéter of a minifter, neither refined nor 
fyftematical in his policy ; neither remarkable for fagacity in 
the dark windings of the human heart, nor fuperior to other 
men in fertility of genius, promptitude of a&ion, or the fpirit 
of enterprize. The little treatife before us contains a great 
number of fhrewd obfervations, and confiderable acquaintance 
with the tranfactions of the cabinet ; but we fear the author 
has given his imagination too great fcope in conjectures, and 
the relation of anecdotes, which feem to impeach his veracity, 
or demonftrate his credulity. Speaking of the blame thrown 
upon his conduét for appointing Mr. de Contades to the com- 
mand of the army in Germany, he relates the following im- 
probable anecdote, to do honour, as he alledges, to prince Fer- 
dinand, who was the evening before in poffeffion of Contades’s 
papers, and the order of battle. 

‘ The prince, the evening before the battle of Minden, fent 
a letter to Friekag, the Fi/cher of the Hanoverians, in thefe 
very words : 

‘“* This is to acquaint you, that I fhall beat the French to- 
morrow at Minden. I would have you take poffeffion, early in 
the morning, of the defiles you will find marked on the enemy’s 
chart. If a fingle Frenchman’s baggage efcapes, I fhall ex- 





pe& you to be anfwerable for the confequences.” This 
certainty of victory tallies very indifferently with the moft au- 
thentic accounts of the affair at Minden, communicated to the 
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‘public, and indeed with what appeared on the trial of acertain | 
noble | , and commander. 

The whole ftory of the young pretender’s views on the crowa 
of Portugal, and of the fimilar defigns of the dukesof Cum- 
berland and Wirtemberg, has all the air of a fable. ‘ The 
pretender (fays he) having no longer any.reafon to reproach 
the French miniftry with intending to raife a ftranger to the 
throne of Portugal, in preference to him, we endeavoured to 
make that prince fenfible, that England, to whom the Lifbon 
miniftry had fold themfelves, would be a perpetual obftacle to 
any alliance of this nature. It is well known, that the duke 
of Cumberland had flattered himfelf with the hopes of being 
king of Portugal. I am even pretty certain, that this defign 
would have taken place, had not the Jefuits, who are confeffors 
to the royal family, oppofed it; and this has been their greateit 
crime in Portugal.’ 

Nor are fome of the political maxims lefs objectionable. 
There is fomething trite and little in the following : 

‘ Have you a neighbour with whom you are upon precarious 
terms ; and who being neither your ally nor enemy, may wait 
for a critical.time to declare againft you, and ruin your marti- 
time trade? There is a way to rid yourfelf of that dangerous 
enemy; a way not allowable perhaps in itrict equity, but au- 
thorifed by the rules of good politics, ‘which are fuperior to all 
other confiderations. 

‘ Impofe a rigorous quarantine on all fhips and vefiels that 
come from the ports of that neighbour, you will foon find the 
merchant-fhips and privateers of Europe will abandon the ports 
fo interdiéted, and carry their cargoes elfewhere. Ihave known 
more than one fovereign prince in Italy employ this ftratagers 
with fuccefs.’ 

In enumerating the qualities of a general, and demonftrating 
the importance of the commander to the fuccefs of the war, 
our political writer makes an obfervation, which by no means 
holds true in the general fenfe he intends. ‘ Every thing (fays 
he) depends on the leader; and of an hundred battles that 
have been loft, not five can, with juftice, be imputed to the 
il condu& of the troops.? It is a common faying, that the 
pope’s Soldiers, and the Genoefe foldiers, are all bad foldiers; an 
idle affertion! for there ‘is not the loweft foot-foldier in the 
troops of the Church, or of the Republic; but would be equal 
to the beft of our grenadiers, if properly headed.’———This is 
allowing nothing for hardy education from the cradle, conftitu-" 
tional courage, and bodily ftrength, which we imagine have 
great influence. With refpet to all the qualities relating to, 
difcipline, the maxim may be juft. 


Vou. XU. April 1762. Zz, Diffufed 
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Diffufed through this volume there are a great variety of re- 
marks, reflections, anecdotes, and maxims extremely difputa- 
ble ; however, the reader will not be difappointed in a confide- 
ble fund of entertainment. ‘The topics which the author han- 
dles are, the education of princes, the fentiments whicha king 
and miniftry ought to entertain of religion, the feleétion of, 
minilters and generals, the policy of France with refpeé& to the 
houfe of Auftria, reflections and anecdates relating to the prince 
pretender, reflections on war and peace, on financiers, taxes, the 
adminiftration of juftice, neceflary laws, and ufeful eftablifh- 
ments ; in all which he has given proofs of genius and talents, 
worthy of being employed by the court of Vienna, where we 
are informed M. C , the reputed author, is now retained. 





—"* 





Arr. X. 4 Defence of the United Company of Merchants of England, 
trading to the Ealt-Indies, and their Servants (particularly thofe 
at Bengal) againft the Complaints of the Dutch Eaft India Com- 
pany: Being a Memorial from the Englifh Company to bis Ma- 
jefty on that Subje@. 4to. Pr. 25. 6d. Dodfley. 


VERY bofom animated with the fmalleft fpark of public 
virtue, will rejoice to fee Great Britain fuperior to other 
nations, not only in arms, but in argument, candeur, and 
equity. The defence before us is a clear, fpirited, and manly 
juftification of the conduct of the Englith Eaft-India company, 
and an undeniable refutation of every material article contain- 
ed in the artful remonftrance publifhed by the Dutch company, 
under the fanétion of the ftates of Holland and Weft Friefland, 
of which we gave an account in our laft Number. Had we not 
the molt indubitable proofs before us, we fhould think it in- 
credible, that fo refpeétable a body of men as the Dutch Eaft 
India company, fhould defcend to fuch mean evafion, evident 
untruths, and pitiful fubterfuges, to conceal the chagrin of dif- 
appointment in a treacherous fcheme, concerted to deitroy 
the trade and fettlemetts of the Englithin Bengal. Nothing 
can be more oppofite than the faéts and arguments, as they ap- 
pear ftated in the Dutch Remonftrance,and in the Vindication. 
Here every allegation is fupported-with proofs drawn from the 
verbal acknowledgments of the Dutch officers themfelves, the 
depofition of Englith witnefles, the letters of Dutch agents and 
factors, the written orders iffued by the Dutch directors, or the 
written plans delivered to the commanding officer of the armas 
ment fent to Bengal. Among other authentic papers, is one 
that puts the defigns of the Dutch beyond all poffibility of 
doubt. It isan exaét account of the works of Calcutta fort, and 
a propofal to the French council at Chinfura, for ftorming the 
Englith 
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Englifh fettlement, together with a plan for the execution of 
the enterprize, by Mr. Schevichaven, one of the council of 
Chinfura. 

Though this paper alone might feem fufficient to the vindi 
cation of the council at Calcutta, the company enter ‘into a 
minute examination of all the hardy affertions in the Dutch 
Memorial. They firft prove to a demonftration, that the Dutch 
armament could not be deftined for the protection of their fet- 
tlements on the coaft of Coromandel, as the Remonftrance af- 
ferts ; becaufe, inftead' of reinforcing thofe fettlements, they 
actually weakened them, in order to augment the number of 
troops intended for the fecret expedition. This whole argu~ 
ment is handled with fuch addrefs and perfpicuity, as produces 
the moft irrefiftible conviction, 

_ The Dutch remonftrants fare little better in the next allega- 
tion; namely, that the Englifh council at Madrafs poffeffed 
themlelves of the Dutch fa&tory at Teganapatam, which they 
demolifhed, with a promife to build the Dutch another after the 
peace. There can be nothing more frivolous than this com- 
plaint: the fa€tory in queftion overlooked Fort St, David’s from 
a hill at the diftance of feven hundred yards. ‘The Englith, 
who at that time apprehended the French would attack this 
fort, and avail themfelves of the fituation of the Dutch fa&o- 
ry, came to an actual agreement with the Datch factor, that 
the houfe fhould be demolifhed, giving him as an equivalent a 
houfe at Cuddalore for his prefent refidence, and afterwards 
purchafing another houfe for his farther convenience, at the 
price of two thoufand two hundred pagodas, which agreement 
was ratified by the government of Batavia, 
_ After proving the finifter defigns of the Dutch armament, 
and how juftifiable the council at Calcutta would have been, 
had they commenced the firit hoftilities, the company proceeds 
to demonftrate with the fame explicitenefs, that hoftilities were 
aQually begun by the Dutch; and that while the Englifh only 
claimed the right of fearching vefiels to prevent the enemy’s be- 
ing fupplied with military ftores, the Dutch actually feized upon 
feven Englifh fhips, loaded only with merchandize, and made 
the crews prifoners. 
_ Next, the company points out the contradiftory affertions in 
the different Dutch letters, reports, and memorials written in the 
courle of this altercation, and deteét their adverfaries in various 
inftances of tergiverfation and fallacy. Afterwards they exa- 
mine the queftions, ‘ Whether the Dutch had a right to intro- 
duce troops into Bengal againft the will of the fovereign, and whe» 
ther the Englith might, at the nabob’s requeft, aflitt to frut- 
trate that defign?? The firft of thefe queftions is evidently de- 
ZL 2 mone» 
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monftrated in the negative from the nature of the treaties then 
fubfifting,; and the circumftances of affairs; and the latter:as 
clearly proved in the affirmative. 

What fets the perfidy of the Dutch in the ftrongeft point of 
view is, that while the Englifh were making ufe of their intereft 
with the new nabob, to procure the Dutch compenfation for 
fome money extorted from them by his predeceffor, they were 
fecretly, ftriving to procure from the fame nabob, an exclufive 
grant of the opium and faltpetre trade; of building a fortrefs 
at Bouquabuzar, with a fafpicious defign, and even of ftirring 
up this prince to co-operate with their plans they were forming 
for extirpating the Englifh : particulars that are unconteftably 
proved by the propofals made by their agent to the nabob, 
which are here publifhed. 

Having cleared up, to the fatisfaction of every candid and 
competent judge, every article of the charge in the Dutch re- 
port, that the Englith were the aggreffors, pointed their own 
artillery fairly againft them, divefted the argument of all chi- 
cane and fophiftry, and proved all their own allegations, by the 
moft indifputable teftimonies, the company proceed to vindi- 
cate the condu& of their fervants after the hoftilities were com- 
mitted ; to juftify the nabob’s power of granting an exclufive 
right to the faltpetre trade, which, however, they candidly 
offer not to exert to the prejudice of the Dutch; to obviate the 
complaints of the Dutch relative to the obftru€ions to their 
piece-cloth trade, the non-payment of a debt they claim on ac- 
count of a convention between the fervants of the two compa- 
nies in 1729, a capture made by admiral Pocock, and the lofs 
of a Dutch fhip in the Ganges, owing, as they alledge, to the 
ftoppage of their pilots by the Englith fettlement at Cal- 
cutta. 

Without being fufpe&ed of national prejudice, we may af- 
firm, that never was there drawn a more diftin&, mafterly, 
and convincing refutation than this before us, which, in many 
places, evinces a deep knowledge in the laws of nature and 
nations, and is every where marked ftrongly with the charac- 
teriftics of truth and candour. 

Sorry we are, that it is not confiftent with our limits to pre- 
fent our readers with a fpecimen of a work, which we muft re- 
commend to every one capable of feeling the poignancy of re- 
flections upon the honour of the nation, and rejoicing in the 
proofs that they are falfe, malignant, and infidious. 


ArT, 
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Art. XI. Poems on Several Occafons. By David Mallet, Ef; 
8vo, Pr. zs. Millar. 


S OME of thefe agreeable pieces have been publifhed and 

reviewed feparately. The whole colleétion, as it now ftands, 
is dedicated to the duke of Marlborough ; and the author takes 
this occafion to infinuate, that he will foon favour the public 
with the Life of the firft Duke of Marlborough ; a work which, 
we dare fay, will fully anfwer the fanguine expeGation which it 
hath already excited. 

As the real fign manual of Apollo himfelf was not to be 
obtained, Mr. Mallet has found means to procure the imprima- 
tur of a perfon, whofe judgment in matters of tafte will be 
deemed every whit as unexceptionable. It is prefixed to the 
poem, entitled Trath in Rhyme, in thefe words : 


To the Author of the following Poem. 
‘¢ Tt has no faults, or I no faults can {py : 
It is all beauty, or all blindnefs 1.” 
Imprimatur, 
meo periculo, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Notwithitanding the fanétion of fo great a‘name, we muf 
infift upon it there is an impropriety in cloathing truth with 
the robe of fiction. | 

Though Mr. Mallet’s poetical genius is univerfally known 
and acknowledged, and no doubt he would willingly difpenfe 
with our exhibiting a fpecimen from this laft publication, we 
cannot refift the temptation of inferting the following lites, 
. comprehending the character of Charles Stanhope, Efq; which 
is allowed by thofe who had the pleafure of that gentleman’s 
acquaintance, to be happily*ftruck off with a aneteny aan 


‘«¢ With talents, fuch ag God has given ' 
To common mortals, fix in feven; 
Who yet have titles, ribbons, pay, 
And govern whom they fhould obey ; 
With no more frailties than are found 
In thoufand others, count ’em round ; 
With much good will, inftead of parts,» 
Exprefs’d for artifts and for arts;5 5 « 
Who fmiles, if you have fmartly fpoke 3°. 
Or nods applaufe to his own joke;~" - 
This bearded child, this gray-hair’d’ boy, 
Still plays with life, as with a toy; 
Still keeps amufement full in view : 


Wife ? Now and then ——but oftner new; 
Z 3 His 
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His coach, this hour, at Wat/on’s door ; 
The next, in waiting on a whore. 


** Whene’er the welcome tidings ran 
Of monfter ftrange, or ftranger man, 
A Selkirke from his defart-ifle, 

Of Algator from the Nile ; 

He faw the monfter in it’s fhrine, 

And had the man, next day, to dine, 
Or was it an Hermaphrodite? - 

You found him in a two-fold hurry; 
Neglecting, for this he-fhe-fight, 

The fingle charms of Fanny Murray. 
Gathering, from fuburb and from city, 
Who were, who would be, wife or witty ; 
The full-wig’d fons of pills and potions ; 
The bags, of maggot and new notions ; 
The fage, of microfcopic eye, 

Who reads him leétures on a fly ; 

Grave antiquaries, with their flams; 

And poets, {quirting epigrams : 

With fome few lords———of thofe that think, 
And dip, at times, their pen in ink: 
Nay, ladies too, of diverfe fame, 

Who are, and are not, of the game. 

For he has look’d the world around, 

And pleafure, in-each quarter, found. 
Now young, now old, now grave, now gay, 
He finks from life by foft decay ; 

And fees at hand, without affright, 

Th’ inevitable hour of night.” 


¢ But here, fome pillar of the ftate, 
Whofe life is one long dull debate, ; 
Some pedant of the fable gown, _ 
Who fpares no failings, but his own, 
Set up at once their deep-mouth’d hollow: 
Is this a fubje& for Apollo ! 
What! can the God of wit and verfe 
Such trifles in our ears rebearfe ? 


«« Know, puppies, this man’s eafy life, - 
Serene from cares, unvex’d with ftrife, - : 
Was oft employ’d in doing good ; 

A fcience you ne’er underftood : 

And charity, ye fons of pride, J 
A multitude of faults will hide. 

I, at his board, more fenfe have found, 
Than at a hundred dinners round. 
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Tafte, learning, mirth, my weftern eye 
Could often, there, colleéted {py : 
And I have gone well-pleas’d to bed, 

_ Revolving what was fung or faid. 


“¢ And he, who entertain’d them all 

With much good liquor, ftrong, and fmall ; 
With food in plenty, and a welcome, 
Which would become miy ford of ,Melcombe, 
Whofe foupes and fauces duly feafon’d, 
Whofe wit well-tim’d, and fenfe well reafon’d, 
Give Burgundy a brighter ftain, 

. And add new flavour to Champagne—— 
Shall this man to the grave defcend, 
Unown’d, unhonour’d as my friend? 
No: by my Deity I fwear, 
Nor fhall the vow be loft in_ air ; 
While you, and millions, fuch as you, 
Are funk for ever from my view, 

_ And loft in kindred-darknefs lie, 
This good old man thall never die: 
No matter where I place his name, 
His love of learning fhall be fame.” 


There is a glowing-tendernefs, and a delicacy of Siamsdile-3 in 
the Zephyr or Stratagem, written on the difafter of a young 
Jady, who being furprifed on horfeback, by a violent ftorm of 
wind and rain, was obliged to difmount with fome precipitas 
tion and difcomfiture. 

The ballad of Edwin and Emma abounds with pathetic 
touches, and paftoral fimplicity, tho’ perhaps not quite fo af- 
fe&ting as William and Margaret, an inimitable paareteen of 
the fame author. 

Some ftanzas in the funeral-hymn are extremely beautiful 


and expreffive : 


‘ Now let the facred organ blow, 

With folemn paufe, and founding flow; 

Now let the voice due meafure keep, | 

In ftrains that figh, and words that weeps" 

Till all the vocal current blended row}, 2 

Not to deprefs, but lift the foaring foul.’ ~ 

As Mr. Mallet’s mufe has loit nothing of her’ youthful are 
dour and attraétions, we hope.he will fometimes relax, the’ fe- 
verer ftudies of the hiftorian, by fpending an hour of dalliance j= a 
with her, for the.entettainment of the public. yp) 9) 
+ am a 422 ay eas j 
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Art. 12. 4 Sermon preached at St. Clement Danes, on Sunday the 
17th of January, 1762. Occafioned by the Death of the, Right 
Rev. Father in God, Dr. Thomas Hayter, Lord Bifoop of 
London. Publifbed by particular Requef. By Richard Stainfby, 
Chaplain to the. Right, Rev. the Lord Bifbop of Norwich, and 
rae gett St. Mary le Strand. 4#0. Pr. 6d. Gardner. 


HIS fermnon’ was, as we learn from the title page, occa- 
fioned by the death of Dr. Thomas Hayter, Lord Bifbtp of 
London, one of thé greateft and moft amiable chara&ters which 
this, or perhaps any other age, has produced. Who or what 
Mr. Richard Stainfby, the author of this difcourfe, is, we know 
not, but certain it is that he is very unequal to the tafk which 
he has undertaken ; for a poorer, or more contemptible per- 
formance we do not remembef to have met with ; though 
the fubjeé&t he writes upon would, we think, have breathed 
fome fpirit into the moft lifelefs declaimer that ever flept over 
a pulpit. ‘ 

The text is taken from the 16th chapter of Job, at the 22d 
verfe: When a few years are come, then I fhall go the way I frall 
not return. The fermon begins in a moft extraordinary manner, 
with the conjun&ion AND. 

‘ And not only the way (fays Mr. Stainfby) from whence one 
fhall not return, for this (knowing the uncertainty of human 
life, the many dangers and difficulties of it, and that it was 
never intended as our abiding city) is the leaft affe€ting part 
of the confideration ; but it is the way on which our fate to all 
eternity depends; and, as death is a path that muft be trod, 
if man would eyer pafs to his Creator, confider’d! in this view, 
it becomes,a: momentous journey indeed ;.:one that will require 
our higheft diligence and care, left any thing material be omit- 
ted, to render the courfe of. it fafe and eafy, and.the pleafure, 
when finifhed, perfeé and fecure.’ 

This familiar method of beginning a fermon with the word 
and has certainly an appearance of novelty in it ; but after all, it 
is not really new, being, in truth, no more than an humble 
imitation of the.facetious Dr. South, who begun his fermon on 
thefe.words ; The fool bath faid in his heart there is no God, with— 
and who but a fool would fay fo? The’ greateft «part of this 
dilcourte i ig taken up in trite and ‘common place refleGtions on 
the fhortnefs and ‘vanity of hunian life, and the fear of death, 
the beft preparation for whith He tells us, « cannot pofitbly -e 
defined to 4¢ any other than a virtuous life ;? he informs us 
4which tobe fure is quite ay rigw obfervation) that ‘ moft men 


know their duty, though too few prattife it ; and that the beft 
among 
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a@mong us are too apt to flips and failures.” Ap? to fips and fai- 
dures is, as Polonius fays, a vil phraje, a very vile phraie indeed, 
and certainly not Englith.. But let us hear what Mr. StainpBy 
fays of the late bifhop. 

« His whole life (fays he) was formed upon the grand ‘mo- 
dels of humanity and religion, and was not more venerable in 
a public fituation, than it was amiable in a private one. | He 
exerted the friend with the fame fpirit and a@tivity that he did 
the clergyman, was a fubferiber to almoit every public charity, 
and innumerable were the diltrefled, who felt ‘his contribution 
to many private ones: he was a father to the poor, and the 
caufe which he knew not, he fearched out. With regard to 
his abilities, their peculiar eminence is too well known to, re- 
quire mentioning. As a fcholar he was diftinguifhed, as a 
preacher excellent ; but above all, 4s a Chriftian exemplary. 


One of the higheft joys of his tranflation, and the chief } yicw 


(I have often heard him. fay) with which he defired it, was the 
more extenfive power it gave him of doing Good; merit has 
loft a patron, and the unfortunate a friend! ‘He’ was by nature 
chearful ; but his mirth was ever pleafing, hi, wit elegant, and 
his over fatten edifying ; 3 generous in his temper, ‘mild in his 
difpofition, courteous, polite, and liberal in all his dealings 
with the world... In his public character, the chu; ‘ch will mi 

a valuable fupport, religion a wile defender, the fate an honett 
able politician. In his private one, words ate wanting to,ex- 
prefs its fuperior merit; the unaffedted forrow and concera of 
his fervants, family, and friends, give the belt idea of i it ; they 
beft interpret the language of the heart, and emphatically pro- 
claim,’ that his works ‘praifed him ‘in the ‘gates. “He was the 
darling of an aged mother, (whofe continuance was bat little 
fhorter than his own) from an exertion of that tendernefs and 
duty; in which he wasia@ more than commoh tyample té ‘every 
fon. View him in’ his ‘other conneétions, and doing fo; bro- 
therly love and affe&tion were fo confpicuous' there, that ‘dne 
could not but apply that beautifal expreffion of the Pflmift, 

which at once tends’ to ‘charm as well-as to inftru@, Behold) 

how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together 
in unity. It was the pleafure of his life to render all around 
him happy; peace, innocence, and éhearful plenty, were the 
ornaments of his houfe’; prayer, piety, and praife, took their 
regular turns in the daily tranfactions of it; and to clofe the 
whole upon this head, while with ‘unfpeakable thankfulnefS 
and joy, we behold the king, fo univerfally and defervedly ad- 
mired in both, with all due déferencé on the Gne’ hand, but 
with refpectful juftice to’ his lordfhip’s virtues’on the other, I 
bep leave to obferve, that’ his’ precept and example Thine out 
with the brighteft luftre, even in majefty itfelf; generations to 
comic fhall praife him.’ This 
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This is all which is faid in the fermon concerning the uni- 
verfally lamented Dr. Hayter, in a ftile which our readers will 
perceive is fo flat, fo obfcure, and embarraffed, as to do little 
honour-to the writer. The following fentence is a very curious 
one, ‘ We prefent not, (fays Mr. Stainfby) this mournful ac- 
cident before you, (meaning the bifhop’s death) to excite your 
curtofity, (what curiofty can there be in a man’s dying ?) or draw 
forth your tears. In fome refpeéts it is a mixture (a mixture of 
what? good dear unintelligible writer inform us) as to ourfelves, 
‘notwithftanding the misfortune, we ate not without confolation 
‘or fapport: the fame royal wifdom and goodnefs which made 
us peculiarly happy in fo excellent a fhepherd, will, we may 
‘be fure, not leave us as Seep without one, but with confcientious 
‘and fpeedy care endeavour to repair the lofs.’’ Which in plain 
Englifh is no more than, Don’t cry, my brethren, at the lofs 
‘of Dr. Hayter, ?tis a hundred to one but the king gives us ano- 
ther bifhop: and would you belieye it, readers, the king has 
atually done what Mr. Stainsby promifed. What a fine thing 
is the gift of prophecy! but prophets have no honour in their 
own country; and therefore if Mr, Richard. Stainsby fhould 
chance to get none by writing this fermon, he has no right to 
complain. tre ep 


Art. 13. 4 plain and cafy Road to the Land of Blifs, a Turnpike jet 
"up by Mr. Orator. — -; on which a Man may travel more 
* Miles in one Day, than on any other Highway in forty Years. 
With a Dedication, fuch as never was, or will be, in Vogue. 80. 


Pr. 23. 6d. Nicoll. 


This ingenious writer, evidently an-imitator of Swift in his 
plan,.and of Stern in the execution, has attacked enthufiafm 
and impofture with the keeneft weapons. Neither impudence 
nor fanaticifm are infenfible to the fharp edge of ridicule, tho’ 
they may have foiled the powers of reafon and of eloquence. 
A new fe& of enthufiafts, that would have difgraced the cant- 
ing age of Cromwell, when hypocrify was in the zenith, hath 
of late years gained confiderable ground, only to evince that 
the toleration of confcience, allowed by our free and happy 
conftitution, is produgtive of great inconveniencies, and that no 
form of government, can ever attain to perfection. The pro- 
grefs of this fe& our author combatswith all the force of ftrong 
irony, poignant wit, and genuine humour, fometimes however 
bordering upon indelicacy. Dr. Swift’s Tale of a Tub, beyond all 
doubt;. furnifhed the hint to our writer; but he has purfued it 
ina mannér peculiar to himfelf, except where he now and then 
falls.in with the extravagant humour of, Triftran) Shandy, and 
indeed excels his model; of = the:two chapters upon chap- 


ters, and divers other ftrokes difleminated through the walumé, 
) ais ear 
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bear teftimony. As she plain and eafy Road is one of thofe per- 
-formances that can neither be analized nor conveyed in extraas, 
-we heartily recommend it to the reader’s perufal, affuring him 
that were the irony fuftained with more regard to propriety, 
and the humour a little more fubdued, we thould not fcruple 
to equal it to any publication of the fame nature fince the days 
of Swift and Arbuthnot; yet we muft obferve, that‘no regard 
-is paid to the rule laid down by Horace : 


Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto procefferit, et fibi conftet. | 


Here the firft, the middle, and laft parts of the: book, would 
feem to have been the work of. different writers. .: 


s 





Art. 14. Remarks on the Papers relative to the Rupture vie Spain, 
 occafioned ‘by the Obfervations on the Same, 8vo, Pr. 1's. 
Cooke. 


This author charges the gentleman who wrote the Obferva- 
tion on the Papers relative to the Spanifh War, with want of 
candour in general, and want of decency in parti¢alar towards 
the prefent miniftry. He deté&s him in fome petty overfights, 
which he imputes to worfe motives than inattention ; and feems 
to think the defign of the obfervator was to inflame the people, 
and deftroy that confidence in’ the adminiftration, which is fo 
neceflary towards a vigorous profecution of the war. Finally, 
he recriminates on Mr. P——+, the charge of being-deficient in 
penetration and intelligence, which te obfervator. had levelled 
‘againft the earls of E tiand B 








Art. 15. Ax Anfwer to the Obfervations on the Papers relative to 
the Rupture with Spain. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Hinxman,. 


- Agedum, pauca accipe contra. 


The fcope of this pamphlet is much the fame with that of 
the foregoing: the piece is executed with more moderation, and 
the author is feemingly better acquainted with his fubject. Af- 


ter all, 
Non noftrum eft inter vos tantas componere lites. 


Art. 16. The Caufes of the War between Great Britain and Spain : 
As they appear from thé Papers that paffed between- both Courts, 
impartially confidered. gto Pr.ts.. Griffiths. 


This is a vindication of thé'late meafures of the g t, 





from the infinuations and farcafms of the obfervator. It is 
fenfibly written, with an air of moderation, though it contains 
nothing but what has been often repeated on the fame 
fubjeé, 

2 Art 
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Art.17. The Conftitutional Querift, containing the Sentiments of an 

| impartial Englifhman on the prefent Rupture with Spain, its poli- 
tical State, internal Weaknefs, and bef? Method of attacking ber. 
Interfperfed with RefieBions on the Importance of Minorca, Gib- 
raltar, Corfica, Guadaloupe, Canada, Louifiana, ‘Martinico, 
ESe. Fe. Bue. Pr. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 


We with this querift would take fome pains to make himfelf 
acquainted with his fubje&, before he produces his lucubra- 
tions again to the public: for he really writes at random about 
an invafion of Old Spain; the price of fugars in Great Bri- 
tain; and the improvement of our own colonies in the Weft 


Indies. 


Art. 18. Jachin azd Boaz: er, Au Authentic Key to the Door of 
Free-Mafonry. Calculated not only for the InftruGion of every 


new-made Mason, but alfo for the Information of all who intend 
to become Brethren. Containing acircumftantial Account of all the 
Proceedings in making a Mafon, with the feveral Obligations of an 
Entered Apprentice, Fellow-Craft, and Mafter ; and alfo the Sign, 
Grip, and Pafs-Word of each Degree ; with the Ceremony of the 
Mop and Pail, §¥c. &Fc. By a Gentleman belonging to the Jerufa- 
lem Lodge. 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. Nicoll. 


This authentic key will be found a very ill-contrived pick- 
lock. The author boafts of his having ftole over the fence of 
mafonry unperceived: but if that be the cafe, he is the moft 
innocent thief alive ; for he has carried off nothing that will be 
miffed by the fraternity. He cannot be juftly called a wolf in 
fheep’s cloathing ; but he may pafs very well for the afs in the 
lion’s hide, that difcovered himfelf by his braying. 


Art. 19. A Free-Mafon’s Anfwer to the Jufpe&ed Author of a Pam- 
phlet, entitled, Jachin and Boaz: or, Aw Authentic Key to 
Free-Majonry; Addreffid to all Mafons, as well as to the Public 
in general, 8vo0, Pr. is. :Cooke.. 
Brethren, beware of counterfeits. This is no more thana 

bladder of goofe-greafe to anoint the key of the-above im- 


poftor. 


Art. 20. The late Tumults in Vreland confidered, and the true 
Caufes of them impartially pointed out, with their refpedtive Re- 
médies. Together with fome Hints towards Repeopling the deferted 
Provinces of that Kingdom, and employing the Poor, By an Eng: 
lihman, 800. Pr. 15. Nicoll. 

Whether ‘the authoy of this pamphlet be of England or of 

Ireland, he writes like a ferfible man, and an honeft patriot, 


and we hope his hints will meet with proper regard. Art. 
I 
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Art. 21. Obfervations on Mr. Sheridan’s Differtation concerning the 
Englith Tongue: Shewwing the Infufficiency of the Caufes affigned 
therein for the Difficulties in our Pronunciation, and pointing out 
the real Caufes thereof : Together with the numerous Errors of the 
Author relative to our Language. Partl. By J. Englith. 8ve. 
Pr. 6d. Wade. x 


This is a fhrewd fellow—a’ has got a par’lous pen of his 
own ; and we fhould be glad to fee it more properly employed, 
than in ridiculing the refpeQlable plan of Mr, Sheridan. 


Art. 22. An Account of the Comverfion of a Deift. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Reflections on Deifm and Chriftianity. By E: 
Harwood. 8ve. Pr. 1s. 6d. Griffiths. 


_ Whether this narrative of the converfion of a Deift, be na- 
tural in all its circumftances, we muft fubmit to the judgment 
of the reader ; we will venture to declare that we think it fen- 
fible and inftruétive. Mr. Harwood, the editor, folemnly 
vouches for the truth of the incident: nor fhould we chufe to 
deny our affent to what is extremely poffible, though, in fome 
refpe&ts, not very probable. The refle&ions on Deifm and 
Chriftianity, annexed to this little hiftory, are judicious, learn- 
ed, and ingenuous. 


Art.23. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler: From the 
Writer of the Hiftory of the Man after God's own Heart. 8vo. 
Pr.1s.6d. Freeman. 


This reply is juft what we fhould expe& from the witty hifto- 
rian, who has played off his reverend and learned antagonift 
in fuch a manner, as proves the truth of our remarks on Dr: 
Chandler’s critique *. Without entering upon the argument, 
we fhall content ourfelves with applying the words of an an- 
cient philofopher (Maximus Tyrius) extraéted from the pre- 
ceding pamphlet, to this controverfy. 

«« When I fee a virtuous man enter the lifts with a perfon of 
depraved principles, I always pity a contention, which is fo 
very unequal ; fince both have been taught in very different 
{chools, have been inftructed by very different mafters, have 
learned very different accomplifhments, found their reputation 
on very different purfuits, and ftrive to fecure a very different 
crown, The bad man muft undoubtedly vanquifh fuch an an 
tagonift in a theatre, where vice isfpectator, and injuftice con 
fers theprize. The virtuous is not fkilled in fuch fubtilties an 





* Crit. Rey, Feb. Art. 29, 
| fallacious 
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fallacious arts as thefe. He is a perfect ftranger to that craf€ 
and fophiftry, from which vice derives its ftrength, and gains a 
triumph. So that the laugh is againft him, when he formally 
begins to difpute with a man, whofe wit, banter, and cunning, 
he was never born to confound.” 

It is not our defign to refte€&t on the motal of religious cha~ 
racter of the hiftorian ; we apply the quotation only as it re- 
jJates to the talents of both writers. 


Art. 24. A neceffary Supplement to the former Effays on the Medicinal 
Virtues of Hemlock, By Dr. Antony Storck, Aulic Counfellor, 
and a chief Phyfician to her moft facred Majefy, the Emprefs- 
Queen; and Phyfician to the Pazmarian Hoj/pital of the City of 
Vienna. With feveral Corollaries and Admonitions, and a Figure 
of the Plant, ufed at Vienna, drawn from the Life. Tranflated 

Jvom the original Latin, printed at Vienna, 1761. By a Phyfis 
cian. Svo. Pr. 1s. Becket and De Hondt, 


Such is the veneration we entertain for the candour and abi- 
lities.of Dr. Stérck, that we muft with-hold our fentiments of 
this fupplemental publication, until we are informed of the 
refult of experiments now making by a fociety of gentlemen, 
who have already favoured the world with feveral valuable mes 
dical hints, cafes, and experiments. Jt may then be poffible 
to afcertain the different effeéts of the cicuta, in different cli- 
mates and foils, whether the plant hath been duly felected, pre- 
pared, and adminiftered ; and whether it promifes any fuceefs 
in Great Britain, or ought to be exploded with a great number 
of other medicines which acquired a temporary reputation. 


Art. 25. Day: An Epiftle to C. Churchill; By G. Freeman, 
E/q; of te Inner Temple. 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. Williams. 


This is a maggot bred in the corruption of thofe wounds oc- 
cafioned by a late literary fkirmifh. A good deal of grofs abufe 
is thrown out again{ft Meffrs. Churchill, Lloyd, Coalman, and 
the Critical Reviewers; together with fome indelicate pane- 
gyric on Mr. Murphy, and the author of a poetical Scyon, 
called the Retort. We apprehend Mr. Murphy will not thank 
his friend of the Inner Temple‘for placing him by the fide of fuch 


an aflociate in the temple of fame, 


Art. 26. The Farmer’s Return from London. An Interlude. As 
it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 4t0. Pr. 
Is. Tonfon. 

Nature, humour, and fimplicity, are happily united in this 

facetious dialogue; -and the frontifpiece, by Mr, Hogarth, is a 

mafterly fketch, worthy of the fcene. 


Art, 
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Art. 27. The Progre/s of Lying. A Satire. gto. Pr. 1s. Nix 
coll. 

_ This is a good fermon againft lying, couched in tolerable 

verfe, and we hope it will have a proper effe&t. Some of the 

lines are remarkably good, and fome tame enough. =. 


Art. 28. The Quack Doéors. A Satire. In Hudibraftic Stile. 
4to. Pr.is. Moran. 


We fancy this author writes as Piftol ate the leek,—in token 
of revenge. ‘Facit indignatio Verfus—for he feems to have no 
other mufe—indeed, if he had been a favourite of the Nine, 
Apollo would probably have twitched his ear, and exhorted him 
tochufe other fubjeéts than R—ck, F ks, and the reft of 
that empirical fraternity, which are by no means worth pow- 
der. We would, in the meantime, advife our bard to ftudy 
the elements of Englifh grammar, that he may for the future 
avoid fuch folecifms as thefe : 


‘ Virgins, from gnawing chalk and fheets; 

Prefcrib’d by you, affiftance meets. 

¢ now fet at large, with gumbootch pills, 

Takes on him to remove thofe ills, 

That’s got by too impure coition | 
pethaps, diac ille Lachryme! This probably was the poifon in 
which thefe arrows are fteeped. | 











Art. 29. An Epiftle on Poetical Compofition. By James Ogden, 
Author of the Britifh Lion Rowzx’d. 4to. Pr.is. Hinxman. 


This rouzer of the Britifh lion is at leaft as much of a pa- 
triot as of a poet. He is alfo commendable for his modefty 
and gratitude, giving us to underftand, in the advertifement 
prefixed, that he is deftitute of a liberal education; but this 
has been amply made up by the favours of his friends, and the 
countenance of perfons of tafte, to many of whom he is yet 
unknown. We fee, asFal{taff fays, how merit is fought after. . 

With refpeé& to this epiftle on poetical compofition, we fhall 
fay nothing, having the author’s maxim in our eye; 


‘ Fly fcandal as the plague——a goflip mufe 
Is worfe than any favage bear let loofe.’ 


Art. 30. Onthe Crucifixion and Refurre&ion. A Poem. By James 
Ogden, Author of the Britith Lion Roux’d. 4to. Price 15. 
Hinxman, 


The former was in rhyme : this is in blank verfe, which, we 
fuppofe, Mr. Ogden thought was more fuitable to the fubli- 
mity 
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mity of the fubje&. As for the execution of the piece we fhall 
leave it to the judgment of the reader, that we may not pro> 
voke the refentment of a bard who is not afraid to rouze the 
Britifh lion. . 


Art. 31. Tbe Recruiter forGermany. 4te. Pr 6d. Williams. 
Salus populi, fuprema Lex. 


The author of this ballad has fallen upon one lucky thought, 
which is that of fuiting it to the tune of the Fowial Biggar. 
We likewile give him credit for the laft ftanza. 


¢ And when at laft we find 

The times for peace grow riper ; 
Whoe’er leads up the dance, 

O._p ENGLAND PAYS THE PIPER. 


And to Germany let’s go, let’s go, 
And to Germany let’s go.’ 


Art. 32. The Battle of Lora. A Poem. With fome Fragments. 
By Mr. Derrick. 410. Pr..1s. 6d. Gardner, 


Thefe poems are dedicated to the earl of Pomfret, whofe 
approbation is a fufficient encomium on the performance. 


Art, 33. An Elegy written among the Tombs in Weltminfter- 
Abbey. 470. Pr. 64. Dodfley. 


We have with peculiar fatisfa&tion read this piece, which 
abounds with poetical merit, and is truly elegiac. 


Art. 34. Zhe Nunnery. An Elegy. In Imitation of the Elegy in 
a Church-Yard. ato. Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


It is not without reafon this elegiaft has affumed for his 
motto the words of the modeit Correggio, who, when he faw 
the works of Titian, expreffed his admiration in filence, and 
then exclaimed : Son pittore anche io Iam ftill a painter. 
From certain hints dropped in this poem, we learn that the au- 
thor was deeply fmitten with the love of a nun, and retired from 
his convent, that he might avoid the temptation of indulging 
a paffion, which could not be gratified without tranfgreffing the 
bounds of virtue and decorum. The piece is executed with a 
tender pencil. 





SOP 











